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Germany: Zones of Occupation | 


Article by L. A. HOFFMAN 





N ACCORDANCE With the Potsdam communiqué 
| issued August 2, 1945, Germany within its 1937 
boundaries is occupied by the armed forces of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic.’ 

Each one of the four occupying powers has a 
zone of occupation, which it administers through 
a system of military government. The city of 
Berlin is administered jointly by the four powers, 
although each has a sector which its troops occupy. 
That part of eastern Germany between the Soviet 
zone and the Soviet-administered Kénigsberg area 
is under Polish administration and for that pur- 
pose is not considered as part of the Soviet zone 
(Potsdam communiqué, Section IX). 

Section 1V of the Potsdam communiqué refers 
to exchanges of goods and a movement of capital 
equipment from the three western zones to the 
Soviet-Polish areas. Therefore, in this study, in- 
formation about the American, British, and 
French zones is combined under the heading west- 
ern Germany. The use of the term eastern Ger- 
many refers to the Soviet zone plus the Polish- 
administered area and the Kénigsberg area. In 
1939, western Germany had about three fifths of 
the total population, while eastern Germany ex- 
cluding Berlin had a little over one third of the 
total population. These two proportions are a 
fairly good index of the relative contribution of 
these areas to the productivity and strength of 
pre-war Germany. 

The pre-war pattern of German economic life 
serves as the best background against which to 
evaluate the fragmentary war and post-war data 
about that country. Such a method of evaluation 
may indicate what permanent effects the tre- 





mendous wartime and reconstruction changes will 
have on the economy of a reconstructed Germany. 

Since no German census was taken during the 
war, the information on population, resources, 
and production presented in this article is the 
latest reliable information for all of Germany. 
Detailed pre-war data, arranged for each of the 
present zones of occupation and for the adminis- 
tered and jointly controlled areas, can be found in 
the accompanying tables. Some war and post- 
war data are included in the text, but it should be 
kept in mind that these data are not generally 
as reliable as the pre-war census information. A 
few of the highlights revealed by the data are 
discussed, but no attempt is made to give details 
of production. An analysis of each occupied or 
administered area as a distinct region shows its 
relative pre-war importance. 


Berlin 


Berlin was of great importance not only as a 
political center but also as a focal point in the 
pre-war economy of Germany. One eighth of the 
German population in all cities of 10 thousand 
and over lived within the metropolitan limits of 
Greater Berlin. Since most of these people were 
engaged in industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional occupations, Berlin supplied a relatively 
large proportion (one tenth) of the German 
national income. About 7 percent of the pre-war 
German labor force of 34.6 million lived in Berlin. 


* Mr. Hoffman is Population Geographer in the Division 
of International and Functional Intelligence, Office of Re- 
search and Intelligence, Department of State. For article 
by Leon W. Fuller on “The Problem of German Political 
Revival’, see BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 547. 

* Throughout this article the terms American, British, 
Soviet, and French are used instead of these more lengthy 
names. 
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It also included about 8 percent of the 14.6 million industrial production was concerned with metal a 
gainfully occupied industrial workers.’ Berlin fabrication). Perhaps of greatest significance was a 
manufactured large quantities of clothing, optical its role as a capital. About one ninth of the 0g G 
; ae ‘ mie t 
and other instruments, electrical goods, and million German governmental officials—national, 4 
% cos ' . eth 
printed matter (about 45 percent of the total provincial, and local—were stationed in Berlin, 
0¢ 
. : are 
Berlin: Sectors of Occupation thi 
pre 
| | May 17, 1939 cen- November 1, 1945 sol 
: estimated popu- bu 
sus population : Percent 
Area in lation ] 
; ‘ change 
oy - ——— 1939- f cre 
28 
194 ¢ 
In thou- ‘ In thou- 945 J rat 
Percent | Percent | Wi 
sands sands | I 
. ae me er ae ch ele wh 
; | | the 
Berlin. __ | 341 | 4,339} 100} 3,021 100 — 30 «i. 
Soviet sector va 151 | 1, 588 | 37 | 1, 134 | 38 | —3 
British sector 7" fe 66 | 891 | 20 | 582 19 | —3) 
American sector , 84 | 1, 334 | 31 | 872 29 | —3 ) 
French sector hs wad 40 | 526 | 12 | 433 14; —1y 
| | | Fre 
The May 17, 1939 data are from the last regular pre-war German census; the data for Nov. 1, 1945 are from estimate 38 | 
based on the ration-card system. A regular census for the four occupation zones is projected for June 1, 1946. tion 
lati 


Eastern Germany 


Although eastern Germany, consisting of the 
Soviet and Polish areas, comprises about half the 
area of 1937 Germany, it had a smaller propor- 
tion of the German total population, resources, 
and productivity than western Germany. The 
region included about 36 percent of the 1939 Ger- 
man total population, three tenths of the German 
city population (places of 10 thousand and over) 
and was the source of about one third of the pre- 
war national income. 

The employment patterns of eastern Germany 
and western Germany were very similar, with only 
a slightly greater dependence on agriculture in the 
former. About two fifths of the German popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture were in eastern 
Germany (this amounted to about 45 percent of 
the German population gainfully occupied in agri- 
culture since more members of the family worked 





*The accompanying tables show only 6 percent of the 
Germans in Berlin as industrially dependent because there 
were fewer dependents per worker in Berlin than in other 
parts of Germany. 

*Plowland as used here includes all cultivated land 
It should not be confused 


except gardens and orchards. 
with arable land. 






on the farms in eastern Germany and thus then the 
were fewer agricultural dependents per worker tho 
than in western Germany). Eastern Germany lati 
had over half of the total plowland * in Germanygf and 
but only one third of the other agriculturally use tion 
ful land, and less than half of the German foresff elec 
land. The region supplied its own food requiteg seve 
ments in 1936 and had the following surpluses (iif put, 
terms of its total regional production) : rye, og proc 
percent; wheat, 18 percent; barley, 26 percent O 
oats, 20 percent; and potatoes, 28: percent. Evel regi 
after feeding Berlin, eastern Germany had a sung two 
plus equal to about a tenth of its total food pm half 
duction. These surpluses moved chiefly to westg and 
ern Germany, where they helped to meet the foog were 
deficits. tion 

“astern Germany had about one third of tg gion 
pre-war German population dependent upon i Ger 
dustry, and produced a slightly smaller proporti fore, 
of the German industrial output. The region wig "gic 
especially important in the building industrie whee 
the glass and pottery industries, the paper alg cent: 
printing industries, the textile industries, and tg prese 
metalware industries. Most of the iron and steg'o m 
industries of eastern Germany were concernég an) 
with processing and finishing, and only about ditio 
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tenth of the pre-war German steel production 
‘ame from the region.® 

Eastern Germany had about one seventh of the 
German hard coal reserves and about one fifth of 
the pre-war production, practically all of it being 
located in the Upper Silesian (Oberschlesien) 
area of the Polish-administered area. About two 
thirds of the brown coal (lignite) reserves and its 
production ° were in the region, most of it in the 
southwestern portion (Magdeburg, Halle-Merse- 
burg, Sachsen areas) of the Soviet zone. 

Between 1933 and 1939 eastern Germany in- 
creased in population at about the national average 
rate, most of the increase occurring in the cities. 
With respect to religion, the region was over- 
whelmingly Protestant. The Catholics were in 
the majority only in a few districts of Upper Sile- 
siaand East Prussia (Ostpreussen). 


Western Germany 


Western Germany (the British, American, and 
French zones, and the Bremen enclave) had about 
58 percent of the pre-war German total popula- 
tion, and the same percentage of the city popu- 
lation (places of 10 thousand and over) and of 
the rural population (communities of under 10 
thousand). It also had three fifths of the popu- 
lations dependent upon agriculture, upon industry, 
and upon commerce, as well as the same propor- 
tion of the total income, industrial output, and 
electric-power production. In addition about 
seven tenths of the pre-war German mineral out- 
put, including four fifths of the hard coal, was 
produced in this area. 

On a little over half of the area of Germany, this 
region had almost half of the plowland, about 
two thirds of the other agricultural land, and over 
half of the national forests. Between two fifths 
and one half of the five major German food crops 
were raised in western Germany. Food produc- 
tion was not adequate to fill the needs in this re- 
gion, which contained three fifths of the total 
German population. Deficits amounted, there- 
fore, to the following proportions of the total 
regional production of each crop: rye, 35 percent; 
Wheat, 16 percent; barley, 25 percent; oats, 17 per- 
cent; and potatoes, 32 percent. Deficits at the 
present time are, of course, much larger. In order 
o maintain even low dietary levels, western Ger- 
many will require importation of possibly an ad- 
ditional 4 million tons of grain annually, or its 
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equivalent, or about a third of its necessary food- 
energy intake. With the influx of refugees ex- 
pected by next August possibly only half of the 
caloric intake of the region will be met by local 
production. 

Those pre-war industries which were particu- 
larly prominent in western Germany (i.e. fur- 
nished a larger production proportionately than 
the 61 percent of the total German industrial out- 
put contributed by the region) included mining, 
metallurgy, construction of vehicles, leather goods, 
chemicals, and tools. The region supplied nearly 
nine tenths of the pre-war German steel produc- 
tion. 

Three fifths of the total German population in- 
crease between 1933 and 1939 occurred in western 
Germany and was concentrated chiefly in the cities. 

Unlike eastern Germany, which was overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant, western Germany was about half 
Catholic and included over four fifths of the Ger- 
man Catholics. 

The population of western Germany about the 
end of 1945 was 43.7 million—almost a tenth larger 
than in 1939. The industrial areas of the Ruhr 
and middle Rhineland had lost population, al- 
though most of the remainder of the region had 
gained population during the war. If the ex- 
pected transfer of nearly 4 million Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary 
into western Germany by the middle of 1946 is 
completed, the population will then be nearly « 
fifth larger than it was in 1939. 


Individual Zones‘ 


The British Zone 

Although the area now occupied by British 
forces is smaller than either the Soviet or Amer- 
ican zones or the Polish-Administered area, it was 
a vital area in Germany before the war. It had 
about three tenths of the population, resources, 


*For an article on the iron and steel industry of Ger- 
many see BULLETIN of Apr. 29, 1945, pp. 814-825. 

°German brown-coal production during the 
creased nearly three tenths over the pre-war production. 
Since most of the increased production took place in east- 
ern Germany, its share of the average annual 1938-1943 
production was about seven tenths of the total. 

*Information about each zone does not include data on 
of Berlin occupied by the troops of that 


war in- 


the sector 
country. 
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and production of Germany. Some 36 percent 
of the German city population (places of 10 thou- 
sand and over) dwelt there; and over a third of 
the German industrial output, including about 
three fifths of the mineral production, came from 
there. Among its most valuable physical re- 
sources were about three quarters of the total 
German hard-coal reserves and _ production. 
Nearly three quarters of the pre-war German 
steel production came from this region. About 
half of the population lived in the lower Rhine- 
land node, in only a sixth of the area of the zone; 
and a good portion of the remainder lived along 
the main routes between the lower Rhineland and 
the Saxony (Sachsen) areas. Although the Brit- 
ish zone was Protestant by an appreciable ma- 
jority, most of the Catholics of the area lived in 
the lower Rhineland where they were in the ma- 
jority in many districts. 

The British zone had a tenth more people at 
the end of 1945 than it had in 1939. Most of the 
increase was in the Hannover and Schleswig- 
Holstein areas. With the probable transfer of 
about 1.5 million Germans from Poland to the 
British zone by the middle of 1946, the popula- 
tion will rise to about 23 million or 17 percent 
greater than in 1939. 


The Soviet Zone 

In pre-war Germany, the Soviet zone was the 
second most important productive area in the 
country, primarily because of the industrial 
importance of the Saxony (Magdeburg, 
Halle-Merseburg, Sachsen) and Thuringia 
(Thiiringen) parts of the region. This area con- 
tains the largest amount of cultivated land of any 
of the regions considered in this article. Its in- 
dustrial output has been influenced by large sup- 
plies of brown coal and electric power (three 
tenths of the pre-war German electric power). 
German chemical and light-metal industries were 
concentrated here, and most of the iron- and steel- 
finishing industries of eastern Germany were in 
the Soviet zone. This area, consequently, was 
very much dependent upon the iron and steel pro- 
duction of the Ruhr for a large part of its raw 
and semi-finished materials. 





* One unconfirmed report places the present civilian pop- 
ulation of the area at only a third of its 1.1 million pre-war 
population. 
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The Soviet zone had nearly a fourth larger pop- 
ulation at the end of 1945 than it had in 1939. All 
of the major areas increased in population, Meck. 
lenburg and Thuringia almost doubling that of 
the pre-war period. With the probable transfer 
of nearly 3 million Germans from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to the Soviet zone by the middle 
of 1946, the population will be two fifths greater 
than in 1939. 


The Koénigsberg Area 

The city of Kénigsberg and the adjacent part 
of East Prussia (Ostpreussen) had about one per- 
cent of the pre-war German land and human! 
resources. In most of the items of industrial pro- 
duction this area was insignificant; its greatest 
importance lay in its year-round ice-free port and 
the lowland and water routes to the east. 

According to the Potsdam communiqué (See- 
tion VI) the Koénigsberg area is under Soviet ad- 
ministration, pending ultimate transfer to the 
Soviet Union at the peace settlement. The bound- 
ary between the Soviet- and Polish-administered 
portions of East Prussia is tentative, pending 
expert examination of the actual frontier. 


Lhe Polish-Administered Area 

Pending the final determination of Poland’ 
western frontier, the former German territories 
east of the general line of the Oder and (western) 
Neisse rivers, excluding the Kénigsberg area, are 
under the administration of the Polish State 
This Polish-administered area is not considered 
part of the Soviet zone of occupation for purposes 
of administration (Potsdam communiqué, Section 
IX). 

This region contributed a large part of the major 
agricultural surpluses of eastern Germany. The 
fifth of the pre-war German population dependent 
upon agriculture who lived here tilled about one 
quarter of the plowland in the country. Because 
the area had only 13 percent of the total German 
population, food surpluses were available for the 
more urbanized areas to the west. The region also 
had timber and other wood-product surpluses 
The proportion of the pre-war national income 
from the area, it may be noted, was smaller than 
the proportion of the total population there. This 
fact was due primarily to the low productivity of 
the East Prussian (Ostpreussen), Pomeranial 
(Pommern), and Brandenburg portions of the 
area, although the Silesian (Niederschlesien and 
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Oberschlesien) portion was more productive and 
prosperous. The Silesian portion also had most 
of the hard coal and most of the industry, includ- 
ing about 2 percent of the pre-war German steel 
production. Most of the Catholics of the Polish 
area were in this same section. 

No reliable information on the present popula- 
tion of the region is available. Large numbers 
of Germans (possibly several million) fled from 
the area before the advance of the Soviet armies 
during the last months of the war. Between Jan- 
uary and August of this year some 3.5 million of 
the remaining Germans are being transferred to 
the Soviet and British zones. Although exact 
figures are not available, this transfer will prob- 
ably leave only several million of the pre-war 
population, which is about the estimated number 
speaking either a Slavic language or speaking both 
a Slavic language and German. Considerable 
numbers of Poles (one report mentions half a mil- 
lion settlers) have come into the area from farther 
east. 


The American Zone 


About a fifth of the people and of the produc- 
tivity of pre-war Germany were in what is now the 
American zone. The area was sadly lackmg in 
mineral fuels and the considerable hydroelectric 
power of the southern highlands only partly com- 
pensated for this lack. Outside of the Munich 
(Miinchen) and Niirnberg areas, most of the 
industrial workers and production were concen- 
trated in the valleys of the Neckar, Main, and the 
middle Rhine rivers. Very little of the industry 
was of the heavy type (i.e. only about 2 percent 
of the pre-war steel production was in the area), 
thus most of the metal-fabricating industries were 
dependent upon the Ruhr for their primary metal 
products. The most significant industries were 
those connected with the manufacture of textiles, 
processed foods, machinery, gas and electricity, 
and vehicles. 

The zone was not quite so important agricultur- 
ally as the proportion of its population dependent 
upon agriculture might suggest. The useful parts 
of the farms were small, and the production per 
farm family was not as high as in many other 
parts of the country. Many of the farms of the 
region sufficed for little more than the support of 
the families on them. In pre-war days the zone 
had a surplus of dairy products and a deficit of 
grain. 
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The region was slightly more Catholic than 
Protestant; most of the Protestants were concen- 
trated in the industrial areas of the northwestern 
part, where they were often in the majority. 

The American zone had 15.7 million population 
or a seventh more people at the end of 1945 than 
it had in 1939. All of the areas except North 
Baden registered gains; Bavaria (Bayern) ex- 
cluding Pfalz had a fourth more people. With 
the projected transfer of over 2 million Germans 
from Czechoslovakia and Hungary to the Ameri- 
‘an zone by the middle of 1946, the population will 
be about three-tenths greater than in 1939. 


The Bremen Enclave 


The Bremen enclave is small and includes only 
the port of Bremen with its outlying port of Brem- 
erhaven plus strips of land along the estuary of the 
Weser River from Bremen to the sea. The main 
value of this area lies in its port facilities rather 
than in its productive capacity. 

Since December 10, 1945,° the area has been 
under a combination of British and American con- 
trol. At that time British military government 
teams replaced American ones in most of the en- 
clave, although American military government 
teams, following policy instructions of the British 
military government authorities, remained in the 
cities of Bremen, Bremerhaven, and Wesermiinde. 
American military forces will continue to be re- 
sponsible for security and still maintain opera- 
tional control. 

By November 1945 the enclave had declined 11 
percent from its pre-war population of 713,000 to 
about 562,000. Most of the loss took place in the 
cities of the enclave. 


The French Zone 


The French zone of occupation had less than a 
tenth of the people, resources, and productivity of 
pre-war Germany. Seven tenths of the population 
lived in communities having a population of less 
than 10 thousand. <A full quarter of the popula- 
tion was dependent upon agriculture. The poor 
living afforded by many of the small farms of the 
region can be visualized from the fact that in the 
area some 12 percent of the German population 
dependent upon agriculture were tilling only about 
8 percent of the cultivated land in Germany. Most 
of these poor farms were in the upland areas; 





® Between Nov. 1944, and Dec. 10, 1945, the enclave was 
under American occupation and administration. 
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whereas the prosperous farming areas were in the 


Moselle Valley and Rhine Rift Valley. In the 
entire zone over two fifths of the population were 
dependent upon industries, which were chiefly in 
the Saarland and along the portions of the Rhine 
and Neckar rivers within the zone. Seven percent 
of the German hard coal production was mined in 
the Saar. Since this was more than the area con- 
sumed locally, there was an outward movement of 
coal to other portions of the Upper Rhineland 
area. The Saar also supplied about an eighth of 
the pre-war German steel production. 

The French zone was the only zone in which 
the Catholics formed a large majority. The popu- 
lation of the French zone was slightly smaller at 
the end of 1945 than it had been in 1939. With the 
projected return from the American zone by the 
middle of 1946 of the quarter million refugees who 
had fled from the zone during the war and the in- 
flux of 150 thousand Germans from Austria, the 
zone will have a population slightly larger than 
before the war. 


Germany West of Oder and Neisse Rivers 


That part of 1937 Germany now under military 
government by the four occupying powers consists 
of the American, British, French, and Soviet zones 
plus Berlin and the Bremen enclave. Although 
smaller than Norway, Sweden, France, or Spain, 
this region west of the Oder and Neisse rivers re- 
mains the most populous and potentially the most 
productive region in Europe (with the exception 
of the Soviet Union). 

This region contained 86 percent of the total 
pre-war German population on 76 percent of the 
area. The 524 cities (places of over 10 thousand 
population) had nine tenths of the German urban 
population; the rural areas contained over four 
fifths of the German rural population. 

The 78 percent of the pre-war German popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture which dwelled 
in the region tilled over seven tenths of the Ger- 
man plowland, worked over four fifths of the other 
agricultural land, and tended nearly four fifths 
of the German forest land. 

Ninety-three percent of the pre-war German in- 
dustrial output was produced by 90 percent of the 


* Reports indicate that the four occupying powers may 
hold post-war German steel production to about 5 million 
tons annually or little more than a fourth of the pre-war 
steel production in the same area. 
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industrial population in the areas now under mili- 
tary government. This industrial production in. 
cluded about 97 percent of the pre-war German 
steel production." 

The region contains the greater portion of the 
total German coal reserves, about 86 percent of the 
hard coal reserves, and 77 percent of the brown coal 
(lignite) reserves. In 1937 the region produced 
84 percent of the hard coal and 93 percent of the 
brown coal mined in all Germany. In addition, 
over nine tenths of the pre-war electric power was 
generated in the region. 

In spite of large military and civilian fatal casu- 
alties during the war (possibly 5 million), the 
population of the region has steadily increased, 
The population, nearly 60 million in 1939, was 
estimated to be over 65 million by November 1945 
(about one million of which was non-German), 
If projected plans are carried out for transferring 
bet ween 6 and 7 million German-speaking peoples 
from eastern Europe to the four zones by August 
1946, the region at that time will have a population 
of possibly 70 to 72 million, which would be about 
one-fifth larger than the pre-war population. - 


Prospects 


The pre-war distribution of German population, 
resources, and production has been greatly altered 
by war and by the present period of Allied occw- 
pation. Asa result of casualties and migrations 
due to bombings, and the displacement of large 
groups of persons for other reasons, the pattem 
of population distribution has undergone a great 
change. <A similar change is evident in produe 
tion, as many productive facilities have been de- 
stroyed, moved away, or disorganized. 

Up to the time of the present war the funda 
mental patterns of population distribution and 
productivity in western Europe had not been 
changed drastically since the culmination of the 
Industrial Revolution. Neither the destruction 
of war nor the migration of marginal industries 
and crops to places of more efficient production 
has materially changed the significance of the 
major population concentrations. Physical de 
struction and disorganization are not nearly 9 
retarding in western Europe as the same propor 
tion of destruction would be to facilities in regions 
endowed with less capital equipment and with 
fewer reserves of skilled workers and organizers 
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The momentum of an established industrial area = Undoubtedly, reconstructed Germany will be 
is enormous; shifts to different types of industrial somewhat different from pre-war Germany, but 
activity are common, but shifts to less productive — the favored regions of pre-war days which remain 
activities are relatively unimportant. within the new boundaries will probably continue 

The contrasts between the pre-war picture and _ to be the most economically important parts of the 
the present one of disorganization and low pro- country. In those areas are concentrated most of 
ductivity are probably greater than the contrasts the resources, facilities, and human skills and abili- 
between the pre-war picture and the post-war ties to form the basis for peaceful development 
patterns of a reconstructed Germany yet to evolve. as well as for a wartime economy. 


Germany: 1937 Land-Use for Zones of Occupation 





Plowland 3 } Other Agricultural Land 4 Forest Land 








ro - | | Amo i Amo i 
Amount in | Percent of | Percent of | Amount in Percent of | Percent of | Amount in Percent of | Percent of 














thousands . thousands thousands ’ 

: | area of Germe sis area of totalof | Car area of Germ: 
— poy plowinnd “—- pinky ouch tana ae ‘a forest land 
nn heir Cine aaa Danaea —NbEAE Mekkslis sor —. ete Saat 
Germany (1937 Boundaries) | 74. 8 | 4] 100 | 36.0 20 | 100 | 49.8 | 27 | 100 

Berlin (Joint Administration) _ _- 0. 03 | 9 (*) 0. 1 29 | (*) (*) (*) | (*) 
Eastern Germany. —___.._- | 40.9 | 48 | 55 12. 4 14 35 | 22. 6 | 26 | 45 
Soviet Zone_- 19.7 | 47 27 5. 6 13 | 16; 10.9 26 | 22 
Konigsberg Area ! oe e4°% 49 3 | 20 3 | 1.0 | 20 | 2 
Polish-Administrated Area_ 18.8 48 25 5&8 15 16 | 10. 7 oF. 21 
Western Germany --| 339 | 35 45 23. 5 25 65 27. 2 | 28 | 55 
British Zone Ri oe 13.3 | 36 |) 18 | 10. 1 27 | 28 | ae 20 15 
American Zone : 14. 2 34 | 19 9. 2 22 25 14.5 35 29 

Bremen Enclave? _- 0. 3 35 | (*) 0. 4 33 1 (*) (*) (*) 
French Zone. ______--__-- 6.1 37 | 8 3.8 23 11 5. 4 33 | 11 

Germany: 1937 Income and Electric-Power Production for Zones of Occupation 
Total Income 5 Value eo ya Pro- | Value of —— Produc- ere Produe- 


Billions of Percent of 


Papas, | Porn ot] Batemeet | Peep ot) easel | Peer) 7 eee 
Germany (1937 Boundaries) ___-___| 28. 5 | 100 13. 8 100 1, 122 100 | 49. 0 100 « 
Berlin (Joint Administration) _ _ - 2.9 10 1.2 9 c*) (7) 1. 6 3 
Eastern Germany __- cpa 9. 4 33 4.3 31 337 30 18. 6 38 
Soviet Zone_______- ee 6. 5 2 33 24 202 18 14.8 30 
K6nigsberg Area !________. | 0. 4 | 1 (*) (*) (*) (*) 0. 2 1 
Polish-Administrated Area. _ - 2. 5 | 9 1.0 7 135 12 3. 6 7 
Western Germany -_--.. | 16. 2 57 | 8.3 60 | 785 70 28. 8 | 59 
British Zone _- . - - i Scie | 8.8 | 31 4.7 34 | 662 59 | 16. 2 | 33 
American Zone____________-| 4. 8 | 17 | 2.5 18 | 45 4 | 7.6 15 
Bremen Enclave ?___ 0.3 | 1 (*) 1.’ €%) (*) (*) 0. 2 1 
PrenOR TOM. — . 2-5-0 +04] 2.3 | 8) 1.1 | 8 78 7 | 4.9 | 10 
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Germany: 1937 Coal Reserves and Production for Zones of Occupation 
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i a aa ee 1937 Hard Coal Produc- Brown Coal (Lignite) 1937 Brown Coal Produe- 
Hard Coal Reserves tion Reserves 7 tion 
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Billions of | Percent of | Millions of | Percent of | Billions of | Percent of | Millions of Percent of 

tons total tons total tons total tons | total 
| | = 
Germany (1937 Boundaries) 176 100 185 100 57 | 100 | 185 | 100 
Berlin (Joint Administration) 0 0 07 0 0) 0 0 | 0 
Eastern Germany 24 14 36 19 37 | ° 65 121 | 65 
Soviet Zone (*) (*) 6 3 | 24 | 42 | 109 | 58 
KO6énigsberg Area ! : 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Polish-Administrated Area__. 24 14 30 16 13 23 12 | 7 
Western Germany i 152 86 149 81 20 35 64 35 
British Zone 136 77 136 74 19 33 58 | 31 
American Zone (*) (*) (*) (*) | 2 5 | 3 
Bremen Enclave 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
French Zone 16 9 13 2 a i 1 | ! 

| | 
Germany: General Population Data for Zones of Occupation 
Total area 1939 Population data | | Density per square mile 1933-1939 Population increase 
} 

Thousands Percent of | , ‘otal i Percent of ; Of total | Ot pont nee | Percent Precent of 

ofsqunre | German | font | popaee | Pape | plas | "fiona" | imceaee | Gm 

| | | 10,000 | 
| | | | | | 
Germany (1937 Boundaries)..-..-| 181.7 | 100 | 69.3 | 100 | 381 | 195 | 3.3 5. 0 100 
Berlin (Joint Administration) - -- | 0.34 (*) | 4.3 6 | 12, 647 0 | 0. 1 2.4 3 
Eastern Germany-_------------| 85.5 | 47| 24.8] 36 | 290 a 5.1 36 
Soviet Zone___-_-__- inet ae 23 | 15. 1 22 | 364 | 206 0.9 6.3 27 
Konigsberg Area! Raitt er | 2 1.1 | 1} 224 | 125; 01 | 10.0 3 
Polish-Administrated Area-__| 39.1 | 22 | 8. 6 | 13 | 220 145, 0.2 | 2. 4 6 
Western Germany -- - icv=] ae | 53 | 40.2 | 58 | 420 | 215| 2.0 5. 2 61 
piiien Done... ..........- | 368 | 20 | 19. 6 28 | 533 207 | 1.0 5. 4 31 
American Zone_____...--.--| 41.3 23) 13.7 20 | 332 | 201 | 0.7 5.4 21 
Bremen Enclave ?__--_------| 1.2 1 | 0. 7 1 583 | 182 | 0. 07 11.1 3 
French Zone____--__------- | 16.5 9 6. 2 | 876| 274] 02 3.3 6 
| | | | | | | 
Germany: 1939 Urban-Rural Break-down for Zones of Occupation 

| Urban population (cities 10,000 and over) | Rural population (places under 10,000 in size) 
Number Area in | Popula- | Percent of | | Percent of | Area in | Rural Percent of | Percent of 

of thousands | tion of | popula- | German | thousands | popula- popula- German 
cities of square | cities in tionin | city popu-| of square tion in tion in | rural popu 

miles | millons | zone | lation | miles millions zone lation 
Germany (1937 Boundaries) ___-__- | 617 9. 6 35. 7 | 52 100 172. 1 33. 6 48 100 
Berlin (Joint Administration) _ - a 1 0. 34 4.3 | 100 12 0. 0 0. 0 0 0 
Eastern Germany -__--_--_-- aa | 267 3. 4 10. 6 43 30 82. 1 14. 2 57 42 
set pedi a 174 2. 2 7.0 | 46 20 39. 3 8. 1 54 24 
K6nigsberg Area !_____ a3 7 0. 14 0.5 | 45 1 4.8 0. 6 55 y 
Polish-Administrated Area. | 86) 1.1 31| 36 9} 380] 55 64 16 
Western Germany___.-_____--- -| 349 5.8 20. 8 | 52 58 90. 0 19. 4 48 58 
preaee mone...........-.- 193 3. 4 12.7 | 65 36 33. 4 6.9 35 21 
American Zone... __-__--. | or] 45 5.7| 42 16| 39.8 8.0 58 2 

Bremen Enclave 2. _______-- | 7 0. 1 0. 5 | 71 1 1.1 0. 2 297 (*) 
ce a ee 58 0.8 1. 9 | 31 5 15. 7 4.3 69 13 
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Germany: 1939 Resident Population Dependent Upon Major Employment Groupings in Zones of Occupation 





Germany (1937 Boundaries) 
Berlin (Joint Administration) - 
Eastern Germany - - - 


Soviet Zone 


KO6nigsberg Area ! 
Polish-Administrated Area 


Western Germany 
British Zone 
American Zone 


Bremen Enclave 


French Zone 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Percent of | Percent of 
resident | German 


| population |agricultura]l 


in zone dependent | 


18 100 
(*) (*) 
21 41 
16 19 
27 2 
29 20 
18 59 
13 20 
24 26 
14 1 
25 12 | 


Germany: 1939 Resident Population—Continued 


Germany (1937 Boundaries) - 
Berlin (Joint Administration) — - 
Eastern Germany - - - - 


Soviet Zone__- 


K6nigsberg Area !_ 
Polish-Administrated Area 
Western Germany - - -- - 
British Zone_ -- 
American Zone__. 
Bremen Enclave 2 
French Zone. _- 


© 


TO ar OS | 


wo © @ 


Cor —_ 


| Government and other professions 


Percent of 


Io va) c . 
Percent of | “ German 


resident 


are profes- 
P20 | geome 
10} 100 
16 10 
10 | 35 
9 | 20 
18 3 
10 12 
10 | 55 | 
10 | 28 
10 | 19 
14 | 1 | 
s 7 


Industry and Handicrafts 


| | 
Number | Percent of | Percent of 


Trade and Commerce 











dependent | resident | German 
in population | industrial 
millions in zone dependent 
SENSE EIEN FREES em I 
28. 0 41 100 | 
1.8 42 6 
9. 5 39 34 
6. 6 45 23 
0. 2 18 1 
2.7 | 32 10 | 
16. 7 | 42 | 60 
8.7 45 31 
5. 2 39 19 
0. 3 43 1 
2. 5 41 9 


10. 8 | 
1. 


6. 


Number | Percent of | Percent of 
dependent | | 
in 
millions 


resident | German 


| population | commercial 


in zone dependent 


16 | 100 
23 | 9 
14 | 32 
15 | 20 
18 2 
13 10 
16 59 
17 31 
15 18 
29 | 2 
13 | 8 


Germany: 1939 Distribution of Major Religions for 
Zones of Occupation 


Protestants 


Number 


in resident 
millions — 
41.3 | 61 
3.0 | 70 
19. 1 | 79 
12.8 | 86 | 
1.0 91 
§ 3 63 
19. 2 | 48 
10. 4 | 54 
6.1 | 45 
0. 6 86 
a1 | 34 





Percent of | Percent of 


German 
Protest- 
ants 


100 


7 | 
46 | 


31 


2 | 
13 | 


47 | 


25 
15 


bo 





*Very small amount or percent. 


| 


5 | 
BS 


Number 


in 
millions 


| Percent of 


Catholics 


"4 -erce 
resident | Percent of 


population | Catholic 
| 

33 100 
12 2 
15 16 
6 b4 
4 (*) 
33 | 12 
46 | 82 
39 34 
51 | 31 
14 (*) 
62 | 17 


1 The Kénigsberg area is under Soviet administration pending ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union at the peace settlement (Potsdam Communiqué, Sec- 


tion VI). 


? The Bremen enclave is under a combination of American and British control since Dec. 10, 1945. 


’ Plowland as used here includes all cultivated land except gardens and orchards. 
4 Other agricultural land includes gardens, meadows, pastures, orchards, vineyards, and willow groves. 


It should not be confused with arable land. 


5 These net income figures were converted into American currency without taking into consideration differences between the 1937 price levels of Germany and 


the U.S. The 28.5 billion dollars total net income was probably the equivalent in 1937 of some 20.8 billion dollars income in the U. 8. 


6 Value added by industrial processing in 1936 (includes mineral production). 
’ Proved and probable reserves down to about 6,500 ft. depth; estimated where zonal boundaries cross deposits. 
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Article by DOROTHEA SEELYE FRANCK 





The Department of State’s Program, 1943-45 


Only in the last few years has the American 
Government played any part in the linking of 
American life and culture with that of the Near 
East. To the eastern Mediterranean theater of 
war it sent its soldiers by the thousands, their self- 
confident informality reflecting one aspect of the 
American spirit and their equipment and machines 
providing tangible evidence of material American 
achievements. 

In the capitals of the Near East the Office of War 
Information established outposts well equipped to 
tell the story of the United Nations battle and the 
United States part in it through the spoken and 
written word and through motion pictures, slides 
and film-strips. 

Since the spring of 1943 the Departinent of State, 
on a wartime emergency basis, has been carrying 
on a program planned to facilitate the work of 
private American institutions in the Near East 
and to supplement their activities with others de- 
signed to share American experience in cultural 
and scientific fields. 

This cultural-cooperation program has had four 
major aspects: (1) appointing and servicing cul- 
tural-relations attachés; (2) assisting institutions 
and projects; (3) facilitating the interchange of 
selected people; and (4) supplying cultural 
materials. 

1. Appointment of Cultural-Relations Attachés 

Focal point of the cultural-cooperation program 
in the field is the cultural-relations attaché assigned 
to the American diplomatic or consular mission or 
a Foreign Service officer to whom cultural-cooper- 
ation duties are assigned. For example, Donald E. 
Webster, author of Zhe Turkey of Ataturk and 
former professor of sociology at Beloit College, has 
been cultural-relations attaché at Ankara, Turkey, 


since 1943. Other full-time attachés are following 
him to serve in the Arab countries. pa 

The cultural-relations attaché is one of the links 
between the people of the United States and the J 7, 


people of the country to which he is assigned, pl 
Mr. Webster describes the liaison job of his office as J ;,, 
being like that of a pumping station ona pipeline Fog, 
to promote the flow—but in both directions—of f , 


personnel, publications, and other means of infor- J}, 
mation for the sake of increased knowledge and 
















































mutual understanding between the people of the - 
two countries. D 
The pattern of the attachés’ activities might be 
pl 
sketched this way: te 
A. Liaison and regular contact with cal 
1. Local government officials in education, set J an 
ence, health, arts, and other appropriate fields § of 
2. Representatives of local organizations such § Oc 
as schools, colleges, industrial, scientific, and § tor 
agricultural groups, community centers, and : 
cultural associations of 
3. Intellectual leaders, national and foreign, ‘ 
such as educators, writers, artists, scientists, gir 
scholars nif 
B. Participation in cultural-relations activities att 
1. Selection of committees for study and train-§ ere 
ing in the United States cre 
2. Education, science, and art projects spon-§ of 
sored by the United States Government 21 
3. American educational and scientific institw " 
tions in the country Ne: 
4. Cultural and professional groups sponsored gra 
by representatives of the country tut: 
#8 twe 
Mrs. Franck is a Divisional Assistant in the Division of tain 
International Exchange of Persons, Office of International f 
Information and Cultural Affairs, Department of State un 
This is the second part of an article on our cultural rel the 
tions in the Near East. For part I see BULLETIN of Mabg in t 
31, 1946, p. 503. fun 
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. Facilitation of contacts between nationals 
and Americans, either resident or visiting 
Provision of requested information, con- 
ducting informal discussions, and delivering 
public addresses dealing especially with social 
and intellectual developments in the United 
States 

7. Assemblage of material about the country for 
use In the United States—recordings, films, 
articles, scientific studies. 


~ 
=r) 


Here is one example of the assistance the attaché 
‘an give to a cultural-relations program not re- 
sulting directly from the United States Govern- 
ment’s own program. In the summer of 1945 the 
Turkish sugar refineries presented a tentative 
plan for training 15 or 20 promising young Turks 
in the United States in modern methods of proc- 
essing beet and cane sugar. The plan envisioned 
a year of English study in the United States fol- 
lowed by four or five years of college study and 
practical training. The attaché not only passed 
onthe names of American colleges suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture as offering the appro- 
priate courses but also recommended that the stu- 
dents be taught English in Turkey by an Ameri- 
can instructor. The refineries welcomed the idea, 
and as a result Charles E. Howe, former teacher 
of English in a Michigan high school, sailed in 
October to teach English at sugar refineries in two 
towns in the interior of Turkey. 

The attaché at Ankara described another aspect 
of his job: 


“My contacts and operations . . . already have 
given me several occasions for referring not insig- 
nificant amounts of business to the commercial 
attaché. Through literature distribution and ref- 
erence-information services, an attaché inevitably 
creates awareness of and desires for instruments 
of which his informees previously were unaware.” 
2. Institutions and Projects 

The backbone of cultural cooperation in the 
Near East has been asistance for particular pro- 
grams of the American colleges and other insti- 
tutions. At the outset the Department recognized 
two facts: that these colleges established and main- 
tained by private American and Near Eastern 
funds were one of the greatest cultural assets of 
the United States anywhere in the world; and that 
in the stress of war inflation the colleges’ private 
funds were insufficient to maintain American 
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standards at a time when increasing demands were 
being made upon them by the people and govern- 
ments of the Near East. In the granting of aid 
to the colleges it was clearly understood that gov- 
ernment assistance entailed no sort of government 
control. Related to the colleges’ special programs 
have been other Near Eastern projects directly 
sponsored by the Department. These college pro- 
grams and Department projects have been carried 
on in the fields of education, medicine, agriculture, 
engineering, and language and history publica- 
tions. 

Education. Funds have been allocated to the 
colleges for scholarships so that promising stu- 
dents with little money could benefit from an 
American education. In this way the two col- 
leges in Turkey, Robert College and Istanbul 
Women’s College, were enabled to maintain a fair 
geographic distribution between students from the 
seacoast and those from the less wealthy Anatol- 
ian plateau and to continue their policy of having 
one third of their students from families with an- 
nual incomes of less than $1,500. The American 
University was able to offer scholarships to Syr- 
ians, Iranians, Iraqis, Saudi Arabians and Ethio- 
pians for both secondary school work and training 
in agriculture, public health, and nursing. In an 
area where so few can afford the cost of high- 
school and college training there are seemingly, 
no limits on what may be done fruitfully in pro- 
viding students with scholarship help for Ameri- 
can education. 

A survey of education in the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Near East is being conducted 
under the joint auspices of the American Council 
on Edueation and the Department of State in 
cooperation with local government officials. Rod- 
eric D. Matthews of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s school of education, as director of the sur- 
vey, is being assisted by Mata Akrawi, dean of the 
Baghdad Higher Teachers’ College, Emam Abdul 
Meguid, who is on loan from the Egyptian Minis- 
try of Education via the Secretariat of the Arab 
League, and Amir Boktor, head of the department 
of education of the American University at Cairo. 
For the benefit of both the United States and the 
Near Eastern countries, this group is studying 
new developments in the educational systems of 
the various countries and the problems facing 
them. Their final report will be made available 
in both English and Arabic. 
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Medicine. Inthe field of medicine the American 
University’s medical school has been given help 
in maintaining public-health education, in sup- 
porting charity hospital beds, for teaching, re- 
search, and aid to the community, and in extending 
the work of the Health Center and the Maternity 
Clinic. The Admiral Bristol Hospital in Istanbul 
has received supplementary aid for its Nurses’ 
Training School which demonstrates American 
health and nursing methods in the training of 
nurses to take part in the Turkish Government’s 
expanding nursing program. The significance of 
the American Hospital’s contribution is underlined 
by the Turkish Government’s recent decision to 
engage an American surgeon to organize a chest- 
surgery service in one of its own hospitals in Istan- 
bul and also to serve on the staff of the Admiral 
Bristol Hospital. 

The first American medical center in western 
Arabia has been established by the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut with funds supplied by the De- 
partment. Located at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, it 
will serve Moslem residents, the thousands of pil- 
grims journeying annually to the holy cities, 
Europeans, Americans, and others requesting 
American medical assistance. It will also become 
the center for American research in tropical dis- 
eases in that area and will provide practical medi- 
cal experience for students and graduates of the 
American University’s medical school. Dr. Henry 
J. Shoettner has been detailed by the United 
States Public Health Service to act as director of 
the clinic, and he is being assisted by Miss Ruby 
Bohlman, R. N. 

Agriculture. In agriculture the first project 
helped by State Department funds was the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural extension training pro- 
gram for Lebanon and the surrounding countries 
by the Near East Foundation in cooperation with 
the American University of Beirut. This program 
extends and expands the University’s own Village 
Welfare Service in which students and teachers 
worked during vacations to raise living standards 
in rural villages. For the first two years the proj- 
ect concentrated on classes at the University to 
train workers in public health, agriculture, home 
economics, and social work. Plans may be made 
to extend the training to villages by setting up 
additional demonstration centers, possibly in con- 
nection with the new schools at Damascus and 
Baghdad. As a result of many requests from the 
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Near East for advice and assistance in the field of 
agriculture, particularly research and education, 
a mission sponsored by the Departments of State 
and Agriculture has been sent to certain Near 
Eastern countries primarily interested in agri- 
cultural development: Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt,and Saudi Arabia. Members of the mission 
are Franklin S. Harris, president of Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, agronomist 
and expert on irrigation and agricultural educa- 
tion; Robert E. Buchanan, director of Iowa State 
agricultural experiment station and dean of agri- 
culture, Iowa State College; and Afif Tannous, 
rural sociologist, member of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. The mission has a dual purpose: first, to 
survey the agricultural situation in conjunction 
with local authorities in order to recommend long- 
term developmental or educational projects which 
might be undertaken by Near Eastern govern- 
ments, either independently or in cooperation with 
the United States Government or private agencies; 
and, second, to share with the various governments 
and private organizations some of the agricultural 
experience of the United States. 

Engineering. Robert College’s engineering 
school has used Department funds to develop 
metallurgical and communications laboratories 
and instruction in sanitary engineering. The 
importance of the engineering school to the 
American as well as to the Turkish Government 
is shown by the fact that during the war the 
American Army detailed four officers to the school 
to teach Turkish students, many of them in the 
Turkish Army. Robert College has also used a 
part of its grant to enable one of its professors to 
do original research on the waters and currents 
of the Bosporus. 

Publications. These have been related to the 
study of Turkish by Americans and of English 
by Turks and to an Arabic history of the United 
States. A grant was made to the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions to assist 
it in preparing, publishing, and distributing a 
revised modern edition of the Redhouse 7'urkish- 
English Dictionary. Since there is no adequate 
modern Turkish-English dictionary this new one 
will facilitate the interchange of knowledge and 
skills and become indispensable to the teaching and 
use of English in Turkey. American funds also 
made possible the issuing of up-to-date editions of 
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an elementary textbook entitled First Lessons in 
Modern Turkish, an English-Turkish conversa- 
tional dictionary, and science textbooks specially 
adapted for Turkish students, all by members of 
the Robert College staff. 

The first comprehensive history of the United 
States in Arabic is to be printed by the American 
Mission Press in Beirut, which has been publish- 
ing since 1834. Entitled //istory of the People of 
the United States, it was prepared under the super- 
vision of Philip K. Hitti, head of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s school of oriental studies. 

3. Interchange of Persons 

The interchange of persons between nations is 
widely recognized as one of the most effective 
means of increasing international understanding, 
aside from the political and economic benefits to 
be derived from it. 

The American University at Cairo has been 
host to three “cultural ambassadors” sponsored 
by the Department. Edwin H. Calverley, a dis- 
tinguished Arabist, and his wife, Eleanor T. Cal- 
verley, a doctor with long experience in Arabia, 
spent last year at the University’s school of ori- 
ental studies where Mr. Calverley taught Arabic 
and lectured on Islamics. As women’s health di- 
rector at the University, Mrs. Calverley had an 
opportunity to study village health problems and 
complete her book on tropical diseases and tropical 
hygiene. Her husband had these comments on his 
year’s experience : 

“Soon after our arrival we found that there 
was already in existence among the friends of the 
University a strong desire to promote scholarly 
pursuits in Arabic and Islamic studies. Those 
teachers and friends of the University soon estab- 
lished an Oriental Society . . . The membership 
was to be Egyptian, British, American, and 
others ... The papers read in English by the 
Egyptian speakers were especially appreciated. 
Egypt has long been recognized as the literary 
center of the Arab world and has had a flourishing 
output of literature. So I became acquainted with 
the librarians and some of the professors at Fuad, 
the First University and the National Egyptian 
Library. All... expressed great eagerness to 
develop Egyptian-American cultural cooperation. 
The conviction was given to me that there is not 
stagnation in Egypt but rather that there are 
strong currents of thought and action there .. . 


6ll 


and that good cooperative leadership specially 
from America can win a welcome.” 

Calverley outlined a number of cultural projects 
suggested by Egyptians as cooperative enterprises: 
interchange of students and teachers; development 
of cooperative clinic and hospital services in Egypt 
along the American pattern; securing microfilms 
of Arabic manuscripts now located in areas for- 
bidden to non-Moslems; publication of a continu- 
ing history of Arabic literature and a series in 
<nglish translation of masterpieces of Arabic 
literature. 

This school year M. Lyle Spencer, dean of 
Syracuse University’s school of journalism, is 
teaching at the American University of Cairo in 
connection with the cultural-cooperation program. 
As a result of a survey of Egyptian journalism 
made by Dean Spencer in 1937, the University 
inaugurated the first journalism courses in the 
Near East. Among the large number of men and 
women who have since graduated from the Uni- 
versty in journalism is Fuad Sarruf, who became 
the first editor of the Reader’s Digest Arabic edi- 
tion. In addition to teaching at the University, 
Dean Spencer is working with editors, publishers, 
and journalists in various Near Eastern centers 
sharing his personal experience, and he will even- 
tually recommend steps for expanding and im- 
proving journalism training in the Near East. 

Turkey and the United States are exchanging 
professors this year in the field of social psy- 
chology. Early in 1945 Muzaffer Serif Bas Ju, 
professor of psychology at Ankara University, be- 
gan a two-year period of research and writing at 
Princeton. In the United States he is known as 
the author of The Psychology of Social Norms, a 
book published in 1936 which has given rise to 
considerable experimental work in the field of 
social psychology. His chief Turkish work is 
one which attacks misconceptions of race 
psychology. 

To take Basoglu’s place for the 1945-46 school 
year, the Turkish Government has appointed a 
former teacher of his, Carroll C. Pratt, head of 
Rutgers University’s department of psychology. 
Mrs. Pratt, also a psychologist and musicologist, 
is assisting her husband and the cultural-relations 
attaché in music study and appreciation. 

Philip K. Hitti, head of Princeton University’s 
school of oriental studies, will be leaving soon to 
spend the summer months in the Near East for 
lecturing and research in the field of oriental 
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studies with particular reference to American con- 
tributions. As a representative of the Ameriéan 
School of Oriental Studies he will investigate 
further possibilities for archaeological research in 
the area, and as an American of Lebanese back- 
ground he will be able to discuss the contributions 
to American life of Americans of Arabic origin, 
thus strengthening the bonds of friendship between 
the two cultures. 

Near Eastern men and women enabled to study 
or lecture in the United States under the cultural- 
cooperation program are listed in the accompany- 
ing chart. Most of them have been selected by the 
Institute of International Education or other pri- 
vate American organizations through the Ameri- 
can diplomatic missions in consultation with local 
officials. 

One of the recipients of these fellowships, Miss 
Adnan Balkis, principal of a junior high school in 
Ankara, Turkey, now studying education at North- 
western University, recently described her enthu- 
siasm at the warmth of her reception in the 
Evanston community and the value of all she had 
seen and learned in the first three months of her 
visit. She wrote: 


“T spent my Christmas vacation in a friend’s 
home in Oakville, Iowa. I cannot tell how much I 
enjoyed the little town, with its church, school- 
house, the newspaper office and the friendly in- 
habitants. I drove a tractor in the fields, milked 
a cow and did the chores. They made me feel as 
a member of the family the Christmas night, when 
we sang songs and exchanged gifts. I met simple 
farmers. We discussed politics and international 
relations with democrats and republicans of Oak- 
ville. 

As a part of my school work I visited some of 
the schools in Evanston. I am very much im- 
pressed with the pupils’ interest toward learning 
about the ways and living of other peoples in the 
world. Teachers certainly are doing great work 
in inspiring children with international friend- 
ship. In every class I have visited I was flooded 
with questions about my country. Everywhere I 
go I meet with people who are anxious to learn 
about Turkey and who express delight in finding 
out how alike we are. 

I had a very interesting experience in a Sunday 
School. It wasinasmall church in Chicago, where 
one of my friends was teaching Sunday School. 
That day one of the teachers was ill and couldn’t 
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come. I offered to take the group. We read about. 
David, the Shepherd Boy ; they were very much in- 
terested when I told them about the country where 
David lived, as I happen to have spent a part of 
my childhood in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine, 
And, the parents were in no wise shocked when 
they -heard that their children had a teacher of 
Moslem creed for their Sunday School. 

A week before Christmas, I was invited to a 
meeting of Delta Kappa Gamma, an_ honorary 
teachers’ organization, where I met many teach- 
ers. I was thrilled to notice how our hopes and 
ideals coincided. That is one of my happiest ex- 
periences. I felt so happy that I even managed 
to deliver a speech.” 


Near East Recrerents or GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
AND LecrurEsSHIPS AWARDED IN NEAR East 
1943-1945 


Country Name of recipient | Institution in U. 8, Field of study 
Egypt. . .|. Badrawy, Bad- | New York School | Social work. 
rawy M. of Social Work. 
El-Abd, Salah. . .| Univ. of N. Caro- | Agriculture and ru- 
lina. ral sociology. 
Gindy (Miss), | Bryn Mawr..... Sociology and group 
Aida. work. 
Kabanny Bey... | Ohio State and | Visiting lecturer in 
| others. education. 
Mosharrafa Bey, Princeton. .... Visiting professor in 
Ali. higher mathemat- 
ics. 
Iraq. . . .| Dogramaji (Dr.), | St. Louis Chil- | Children’s diseases. 
Ihsan. dren’s Hospital. | 
Abdullah, Abdul .} M.ILT. ...... Meteorology. 
Kadhim, Abdul . .| Columbia | Education. 
Al-Yasin, Moham- | Columbia... . . | Education. 
| med. 
Lebanon .| Al-Khalil, (Dr.) | Mayo Clinic. . . .| Medicine. 
Sadallah. 
Jabbour, Jibrail. .| Princeton... .. Oriental studies. 


Univ. of Calif. . .| Farm management 
and irrigation. 

Journalism, 

Petroleum geology 


| Macksoud, Salim . 


mrervard . «3-6 % 
Univ.of Texas. . .| 


Tueni, Chassan. . 


Saudi_| Tariky, Abdullah . 


Arabia. | | | and = engineering. 
Syria. . .| Madany, George. .| Iowa State. .... | Industrial chem- 
: | istry. 
| Dabbas, Edward. .| Lehigh... .... | Mechanical en- 

fs | ginecring. 

| Al-Hakim, Muham-| Univ. of Minnesota | Engineering. 

} mad. 

| Alluni, Abdul Aziz.; Cornell ...... | Agriculture and 

sociology. 

| Mujahid, (Miss) | Syracuse. . . .. .| Home economics. 

| Zahra. 

| Sawwaf, Shawkat .| Purdue... ..... Electrical engi- 

| | neering. 
Turkey. .| Akbasli, (Dr.) | Chicago Lying-in | Obstetrics and 

| Zeliha. Hospital. | gynecology. 

| Balkis, (Miss) | Northwestern. . .| Education. 

| Adnan. 

| Basoglu, Muzaften Primcston.. . . «+ | Psychology. 

| Serif. | | 

| 
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“oS. Pusuic Heaurru Senvice IN- 
TERNSHIPS 


RECIPIENTS OF | 


Name of recipient Institution in U.S. Field of study 


U.S. Public Health Surgery. 

Service Hospital, 

New York 

".S. Public Health Internal medicine. 
Service Hospital, 


saltimore 


Pamuk, Dr. Ozhan 


Renda, Dr. Fevyzi 


Oflicials in the Near East as well as of American 
colleges have asked that steps be taken toward 
establishing a central system of selecting appli- 
cants for study and training in the United States 
to ensure that the best-qualified candidates are 
given help in coming to the appropriate institu- 
tions in the United States. For that reason, there 
are being established in various Near Eastern 
countries committees for study and training in the 
United States—committees of which both repre- 
sentative Americans and nationals will be mem- 





bers. As presently planned the committees may 
be concerned with three types of people: (1) recip- 
ients of United States fellowships and training 
grants; (2) students and trainees with adequate 
financial means requesting the committee’s advice 
or help in placement; and (3) recipients of local 
government Through the committees’ 
assistance to non-scholarship students, placement 
groups in the United States will be able to 
distribute Near Eastern students more evenly 
throughout the United States for the mutual 
benefit of the students and various American com- 
The functions of the committees will 


grants. 


munities. 
be made as widely known as possible, but there is 
no regulation preventing direct application to 
American institutions, which may or may not refer 
the foreign applicants to the committees. 
Facilitating the interchange of selected persons 
financed by foreign private 
agencies has also been a part of the cultural- 
cooperation program. To cite two examples, the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
Department are helping to plan the period of 
training in the United States of 13 Syrian doctors 
in the service of the Syrian Government. After 
completing several weeks of English study in 


governments or 


Washington, these doctors are starting as observers 
in certain American medical institutions special- 


izing in their various fields. In response to a 
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request from the Turkish Ministry of Education, 
the Department and the United States Office of 
Education are looking for qualified Americans 
interested in teaching international law, American 
literature, or pharmaceutical chemistry at the 
University of Istanbul or economics at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara. 


4. Cultural Materials 

For the interchange of knowledge and _ skills 
the importance of cultural materials is second only 
to the importance of persons. Under the Depart- 
ment of State’s program, materials supplied to 
selected institutions and individuals in the Near 
Kast have included publications, scientific and edu- 
cational equipment, films and film-strips, musical 
recordings and art reproductions, all purchased by 
the Department of State or by the institutions 
themselves with funds furnished to them. 

Reference sets and basic collections of Ameri- 
can books on various subjects have been sent to 
American and national institutions including the 
Y. M.C. A.’s and the Y. W. C. A.’s, the American 
Junior Collegesat Beirut, Aleppo College, Hebrew 
University, the American School for Girls in 
Cairo, the University of Istanbul, and Ministries 
of Education. Books on American thought and 
activity presented to the Robert College library 
(the only large library in Turkey which permits 
the drawing out of books) were among those bor- 
rowed by alumni and teachers in national univer- 
sities as well as by the college’s own students. 
Special collections of books such as children’s 
books and books on education and medicine were 
sent to interested groups. A number of subscrip- 
tions to scientific and professional journals were 
taken out for individuals and organizations in 
response to special requests. The memorandum 
below written to the cultural-relations attaché at 
Ankara by an American official after a tour of 
Turkey is one example of what those magazines 
have meant to people otherwise cut off from Amer- 
ican sources : 

“During my recent visit to Samsum, Captain 
Zeki Tolgay of the Turkish Army, who speaks 
good English and states that he has translate: 
a number of American magazines which you have 
sent him into Turkish, gave me the enclosed card 
and appreciates very much the things you have 


sent. <A civilian there who speaks ood English 
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also asked to be remembered to you and asked me 
to thank you for the magazines you have sent. I 
believe him to be Emin Hekimgil of the Halkevi 
( folkhouse ).” 


Sets of publications have been sent in response 
to particular requests—from the Turkish Ministry 
of National Defense for information on the United 
States’ mobilization of its industrial resources, 
from the Near East Music Teachers’ Association 
for song books and music teaching aids, from Leb- 
anese and Egyptian doctors for books and pam- 
phlets about hospital construction and cooperative 
medicine in the United States, from Syria and 
Iraq for model rural schoolhouse plans. 

On a smaller but growing scale the interchange 
of Arabic and Turkish material with American 
material is being facilitated. For instance, a col- 
lection of 70 publications of Istanbul University’s 
Institute of Experimental Pathology and Cancer 
Research presented to the Army Medical Library 
in Washington was welcomed by the library’s 
director in these words: 


“This is the first collection of important medical 
contributions which we have received from Turkey 
in many years and I am very much pleased to . . 
have Turkey so well represented. I hope we will 
be able to receive other contributions in the medical 
field from Turkey, for I can assure this is of great 
importance internationally.” 


Articles by Turks in such fields as anthropology, 
geology, and medicine have been placed in Ameri- 
can journals, and exchanges of certain scientific 
and professional journals are being arranged. 

A considerable amount of scientific equipment 
has been purchased for the engineering and medi- 
cal laboratories at Robert College and the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut. Radio-phonographs 
with public-address systems were presented to a 
number of American and local universities for 
educational uses. Musical and educational record- 
ings and art reproductions, separately and in book 
collections, are being sent to schools and museums. 
Supplementing the Office of War Information’s 
extensive film and film-strip program, the Depart- 
ment of State has provided a few motion-picture 
projectors, several film-strip projectors, educa- 
tional films, and film-strips for loan by diplomatic 
missions to educational groups. 
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The Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, 1946 


To face the challenge of another chance for 
peace the Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs has been organized within the 
Department of State. Congress willing, the new 
office, taking over some of the activities of the Of- 
fice of War Information, will supplement where 
necessary the private media of communications 
between countries and will expand the original 
program of cultural and scientific interchange of 
ideas and persons between the United States and 
other countries. Ankara, Istanbul, Damascus, 
Beirut, Baghdad, and Cairo are among the world 
centers where American diplomatic missions are 
establishing public-affairs offices in which infor- 
mation officers, cultural attachés, and librarians in 
charge of information centers will work closely 
together, 

Various government officials have testified as to 
the practical benefits accruing to the United States 
from such a world-wide program. 

Referring particularly to the Near East, Loy 
W. Henderson, Director of the Department of 
State’s Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
remarked : 


“A prominent British official, who has spent 
many years in the Middle East made the remark 
to me... that in his opinion the American 
University of Beirut, more than any other single 
influence in the Near East, was responsible for the 
loyalty of the Moslem peoples to the democratic 
powers during . . . the war. He pointed 
out quite correctly that there were hundreds of 
officials and intellectual leaders in the countries of 
the Near East who, as a result of their education 
in that university, had become acquainted with 
the democratic concepts and with the ideals of the 
United States, and who were able, with their 
knowledge, to offset the insidious propaganda of 
the enemy totalitarian countries.” 


Congressman Victor Wickersham of Oklahoma, 
after a trip to the Near East, commented : 


“Our observations made us appreciate America 
more. We found that American ways are the 
ideals of most countries. The faith placed in 
America and in our leadership by the countries 
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which we studied, makes us extremely conscious 
of the tremendous responsibility placed upon us 
for our share of leadership and material aid nec- 
essary to restore order in a war-torn world. The 
enlargement and expansion of facilities like the 
American University at Beirut, Lebanon; the 
American Mission at Tehran; Robert College, Is- 
tanbul; the University in Egypt; and American 
hospitals in various places, will prove of great and 
lasting value to the United States. The mission- 
aries in these countries have done more to cement 
friendly relations than nearly any other group 
We found that the greater number of outstanding 
leaders of the various countries obtained their 
training in one of the above-mentioned institutions. 
We had many requests from various countries for 
further exchanges of scholarships of outstanding 
students. It is felt that this will prove of great 
value to countries who send their outstanding stu- 
dents here for training for return to their own 
countries to aid in educating others.” 


Under the Department’s program cultural mate- 
rials have been presented to American and national 
institutions in the Near East as gifts from the 
people of the United States for the use of the 
people of the country. American cultural insti- 
tutes parallel to those in the American republics 
have not been started, although the American 
information libraries started by the Office of 
War Information in Istanbul, Beirut, Damascus, 
Baghdad, and Cairo have aroused great interest 
in American knowledge and skills and served 
growing numbers of people. 


Conclusion 


Cultural cooperation with the Near East, as 
with any other area, is a two-way proposition. So 
far the flow has been primarily outward—letting 
Near Easterners know about Americans, but more 
and more the flow can and should go both ways. 
Americans need to know almost as much about the 
Near East and its civilization as the Near East 
heeds to know about the United States and Amer- 
ican civilization. There should be more centers 
in the United States and in the Near East where 
scholars of every nationality may gather for study 
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and research in Near Eastern cultures and where 
government officials, businessmen, and _ teachers 
and writers may receive specialized training. 

It is not only about the ancient civilizations 
of the Near East that Americans can learn, but 
they could also benefit, and practically so, from 
more knowledge of modern sccial developments 
in Turkey such as the establishment of the Halke- 
vis, or folk-houses, serving as centers of community 
education and recreation. American social scien- 
tists have had reason to regret that they could not 
apply modern techniques of observation and 
measurement retroactively to certain social proe- 
esses now virtually completed in the United 
States. They should realize that at this moment 
nomads in the Arabian Desert are jumping across 
the centuries into modern industrial life, as they 
are trained almost overnight to work in the oil 
refineries. (Highly individualistic for centuries, 
one group of them was striking for higher wages 
when Congressmen Frances Bolton of Ohio and 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota were visiting Saudi 
Arabia recently.) A study of this process of 
adjustment would be of inestimable value to the 
social sciences. 

Not only can the body of knowledge in the 
United States about the Near East be enriched, 
but also the already existing body of knowledge 
about the Near East can be more widely spread— 
in schools, in community groups like the League 
of Women Voters, the Foreign Policy Association 
and the East-West Association, through films, 
recordings, and publications, as well as through 
the presence of individual representatives of the 
Near East. 

The opportunity for cultural cooperation with 
the Near East, as with the rest of the world, chal- 
lenges not only private American institutions 
abroad and the American Government, but all 
sorts of individuals and organizations in the 
United States as well. The former have been 
meeting the challenge for a century; the Govern- 
ment, fora few years. But neither of these groups 
prefers to work alone. Both of them are only 
pumping stations facilitating the two-way flow of 
knowledge and skills between the people of the 
Near East and the people of the United States. 
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The American Trade Proposals: 
An International Trade Organization 


Article by LOUIS K. HYDE, Jr. ' 





ROBABLY THE MOST COMPLEX Of the specialized 
P agencies proposed for creation in relation to 
the United Nations is the International Trade 
‘Organization. The story of 1TO—why it has to 
be so extensive and so complex—is written upon 
the three pillars of its foundation : 


(1) reduction of trade barriers (which are gov- 
crnmental measures) ; 

(2) action against practices of combines and 
cartels (which are private business arrangements) : 

(3) orderly commodity adjustments (including 
carefully defined principles for dealing with the 
problem of surpluses). 


These three fields, although closely connected, in- 
volve radically different types of activity. Indeed, 
at one stage serious consideration was given to the 
question whether the Trade Organization should 
be one agency or three separate agencies dealing 
respectively with these three topics. 

It appeared best finally to propose a single or- 
ganization with enough internal specialization to 
perform its various tasks; for it was realized that 
international trade is a single entity, that it is af- 
fected by the three sorts of forces mentioned, and 
that it is essential that action taken in one field 
shall not be such as to nullify what is being at- 
tempted in another. The Proposals therefore rec- 
ommend a single International Trade Organiza- 
tion, with a single conference and a single executive 
board to deal with all three problems. 

This article is the fifth of a series on the American 
Trade proposals. For the first four articles, see 
BULLETINS of Mar. 17, 1946, p. 403, Mar. 24, 1946, p. 455, 
Mar. 31, 1946, p. 509, and Apr. 7, 1946, p. 561. For text 
of the Proposals, see BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, p. 913, 
and Department of State publication 2411. 


'Mr. Hyde is Adviser on permanent U. S. Delegation on 
the United Nations. 


The three-way nature of the functions of the 
organization is nevertheless apparent in the 
structure proposed, This includes, under the con- 
ference and the executive board, three constituent 
commissions: (1) a commission on commercial 
policy: (2) a commission on business practices; 
and (3) a commodity commission. 

It is proposed that the three commissions should 
be a permanent feature of the Organization’s strue- 
ture, rather than exist as mere temporary or ad hoe 
bodies. Each of the three deputy directors gen- 
eral of the Organization would sit with one of the 
commissions as an ex officio member. 

It is contemplated that the Organization will 
become one of the specialized agencies officially 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
and that it will establish relationships with other 
specialized agencies. For the ITO will be founded 
in the determination to carry out the pledge in the 
United Nations Charter by which members agree 
to “take joint and separate action” to achieve the 
economic and social objectives of the United 
Nations. 

Putting it another way, the function of the ITO 
will be to help make real in the field of interna- 
tional trade the purpose so often announced dur- 
ing the war: Continued collaboration of the 
United Nations in practical affairs for mutual 
advantage. 

Interrelation of economic problems is well il- 
lustrated by the structure of the ITO. The com- 
modity commission, for example, will have 
responsibility for dealing in an orderly way with 
the problems of commodities which may be in 
world surplus. But each such commodity pre- 
sents problems of a different character—cotton, 
wool, rubber. Accordingly. provision is made in 
the Proposals for a study group for any problem 
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commodity, and in cases where an intergovern- 
mental commodity agreement is actually entered 
into, provision is made for a commodity council to 
administer it. However, since there is a risk that 
people dealing with any one commodity may over- 
look the genera/ interest, all study groups and all 
commodity councils are subject to the commodity 
commission, 

Most commodities in world surplus have been 
agricultural products. So provision is made in 
the Proposals for close relations with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

What is done about particular commodities 
may have important effects upon the entire state 
of world trade and especially upon the effort to 
relieve trade from burdensome restrictions, both 
private and governmental, Conversely, what is 
done about world trade—especially about cartels 
and trade barriers—may affect the demand for 
particular commodities. Hence it is proposed to 
set up the commodity commission not by itself 
but as part of a single ['TOQ—which, as we have 
seen, Includes also a commercial policy commis- 
sion and a commission on business practices—all 
three being subject to the same executive board and 


the same conference. 
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Furthermore, the complexity of economic forces 
is even greater. Demand for particular commod- 
ities is sure to be influenced by the flow of inter- 
national investment, by exchange rates between 
currencies, by the levels of wages in various coun- 
tries, and by the condition of employment and 
production. Accordingly, the Proposals make 
provision for relations between the ITO and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Labor Organization, as well as 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 

In the proposed ITO we have a complex but 
closely integrated structure, well designed to en- 
able countries to improve the basis of trade be- 
tween them for their mutual advantage. The 
success of the Organization will depend in part 
upon the wisdom of the people who are named to 
fill its various offices, but even more upon the wis- 
dom and self-restraint of the national govern- 
ments who make the ultimate decisions. 
ity, like peace, is indivisible. 


Prosper- 
World-wide appre- 
ciation of that reality and practical measures to 
give expression to it can exert a powerful and 
constructive influence on the shape of things to 


come, 

















International Organizations and Conferences 








Council of Foreign Ministers : 


Third Conference of American States Members of the 
Organization 


Emergency Economic Committee for Europe) 


Fifth Pan American Railway Congress__~_-__-_- i 


The United Nations: 
Security Council__ aetiska 
Military Staff Committee___- ee eae eee : 
Negotiating Committee on League of Nations Assets 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
Economic and Social Council : Second Session_____ 
General Assembly_—-__—_ = 


The dates in the calendar are as of Apr. 7. 


The Far Eastern Commission at its regular 
weekly meeting on April 3 unanimously approvea 
a policy for the apprehension, trial, and punish- 
ment of war criminals in the Far East. The text 
will be made available at a later date. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has called a meeting on urgent 
food problems with a view to coordinating efforts 
to meet world food needs in the winter of 1946-47 
and throughout the following year. This meeting 
is to be held in Washington during the week begin- 
ning May 20, Sir John Boyd Orr, Director Gen- 
eral of FAQ, has announced. 
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Meeting of Deputies______-- 
Far Eastern Commission seat es paeetehceeconenee es 
Preliminary Meeting of Conference on Health Organization 
Allied-Swiss Negotiations for German External Assets___- 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry——~---- Efe . 


International Labor 
Food and Agriculture, Conference of Ministers (under the auspices of the 


PICAO: European Route Service Conference racmicdebaci oe 


Calendar of Meetings 


London January 18 


Washington February 26 


Sone ae nee eee March 15 
De tats Chee aed Washington March 18 
esiiacugents HO Arrived about April 1 


México, D.F. April 1 


London April 3 


Montevideo April 5 


Paris April 24 
March 25 
March 25 


New York 
New York 


—_ _._.--.. Geneva April 6 
: _.. London April 8 
A en tere New York May 25 


New York 


September 5 


Activities and Developments 


Those invited to the meeting include representa- 
tives of UNRRA, the Combined Food Board, and 
other international organizations concerned wits 
food, together with responsible ministers espe- 
cially from countries that have a major contribt- 
tion to make. 

The conference is the outcome of discussions in 
the United Nations General Assembly in London, 
where a resolution was unanimously passed re- 
questing international organizations concerned 
with food and agriculture to intensify efforts to 
obtain as full information as possible on the world 
food position and future outlook in order to assist 
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governments in determining their short- and long- 
term policy. “The initiative in this task”, Mr. 
Stettinius stated, “we feel should fall to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations.” 

In telegrams to the President of the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Sir John Orr offered the services of FAO, 
as the only organization concerned with all aspects 
of food and agriculture on a world scale, to head 
the work. It was agreed that FAO was not in a 
position to do anything effective about the immedi- 
ate situation this spring, which in any case is being 
handled by UNRRA, the Combined Food Board, 
and other organizations; but that it could step in 
in time to be of use a little later. Informed opin- 
ion agrees that, whatever the outcome of this year’s 
harvests, the food situation will still be acute next 
winter and possibly the winter following. 

Other international agencies dealing with food 
are temporary and limited in functions or geo- 
graphical coverage or both. It was agreed that 
FAO is the logical agency to bring them together 
and to obtain general agreement among the gov- 
ernments of the principal countries concerned. 

The purpose of the May meeting will be: 


1. To assess the present food position and the 
prospects for 1946-47. It is hoped to obtain gen- 
eral agreement on this and thus eliminate some of 
the confusing information that has appeared in 
the past. 

2. To decide on practicable measures for assur- 
ing the most effective distribution and use of avail- 
able supplies. This might involve decisions re- 
garding, for example, the line to be drawn between 
the use of grain for direct human consumption and 
for livestock feeding. 

3. To determine practicable measures for in- 
¢reasing supplies for next winter and also for the 
winter of 1947-48. This would involve considera- 
tion of production goals during the next year. 

4. To work out means whereby FAO can keep 
the world food position under continuous review 
and report thereon to governments. This will 
involve continuing close cooperation with exist- 
ing bodies and coordination of the facts and 
figures they assemble. 

5. To consider means for better coordination of 
the activities of all of the existing organizations. 
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The Director General made it clear that FAO 
will not take on the direct distribution of relief 
or other executive functions. Under its consti- 
tution, it is essentially an investigative, advisory, 
and coordinating body; and it will act in this 
capacity for the temporary international agencies 
concerned with food and agriculture, as well as 
for governments. 

The Director General explained that in calling 
the May meeting FAO is getting into the inter- 
national food situation somewhat sooner than had 
originally been anticipated. At the time the or- 
ganization was set up, it was generally thought 
that the critical food shortage would not be so 
acute as it turned out to be, partly as a result of 
wide-spread drought in large areas and the failure 
of the monsoon in India and of rains in Africa. 
When it was evident that conditions were worse 
and that the critical period would last longer than 
had been anticipated, it became necessary for 
some international organization to act in an over- 
all advisory capacity as soon as possible. 

FAO will therefore aim to dovetail long-term 
plans with the urgent production and distribu- 
tion needs of the next vear or two. This will be 
advantageous from the standpoint of world agri- 
culture as it will allow time for the maturing of 
plans to avoid an agricultural depression caused 
by a sudden post-war drop in the demand for 
One of the chief objects 
of governments in setting up FAO was to work 


major farm products. 


out methods for making high production possible 
as a continuing international policy in peacetime. 


Appointment of Fiorello H. 
La Guardia as Director General 


of UNRRA 


The resignation of Herbert H. Lehman as Di- 
rector General of UNRRA was accepted on March 
28, 1946 by the UNRRA Council at its Fourth 
Session in Atlantic City. The appointment of 
Fiorello H. La Guardia to sueceed Mr. Lehman 
Was unanimously approved by the Council on 


March 29. 











The United Nations 








Security Council: Discussion of Soviet-lranian Matters 


Remarks made hy the Secretary of State at the 
28th meeting of the Necurity Council on Mareh 
29, 1946 


I should like to make a statement. Assurances 
have been given to the Council by the Soviet repre- 
sentative that the Soviet Union has already com- 
menced to withdraw its troops from Iran; that it 
is the intention of the Soviet Government to pro- 
ceed with the withdrawal of its troops as rapidly 
as possible; and that barring “unforeseen circum- 
stances” the withdrawal of all Soviet troops from 
the whole of Iran will be completed within five or 
six weeks, 

The Iranian representative has stated that the 
dispute with the Soviet Union arises from the 
continued presence of Soviet troops in Iran be- 
yond the date stipulated for their withdrawal in 
the Tripartite Treaty of January 29, 1942, and 
has requested the Council to recommend their 
prompt and unconditional withdrawal. 

The Soviet representative has stated that the 
withdrawal of troops was being made in accord- 
ance with an understanding with the Iranian Goy- 
ernment, but the existence of such understanding 
has not been confirmed by the [rainan Government. 

The assurances given to the Council by the 
Soviet representative have not been completely 
unqualified, but are subject to change in event of 
“unforeseen circumstances”. Apparently negoti- 
ations on certain matters are still proceeding be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the Iranian 
Government, and the Council is not informed as to 
the exact status of these negotiations. 

Even if the Council should now proceed to con- 
sider the substantive issues involved in the dispute 
between the Soviet Union and Iran and to recom- 
mend the withdrawal of Soviet troops as requested 
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by Iran, Soviet troops could not be withdrawn 
from Iran in a substantially shorter period of time 
than that within which the Soviet Government has 
declared it to be its intention to withdraw them. 

But the members of the Council must be solicit- 
ous to avoid any possibility of the presence of 
Soviet troops in Iran being used to influence or 
coerce the Government of Iran in negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. 

If the Council could obtain more adequate and 
exact information regarding the status of the nego- 
tiations between the Soviet Government and the 
Iranian Government, the Council might be able to 
satisfy itself that the assurances of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as to the prompt withdrawal of troops 
from Iran are in fact for all practical purposes 
unconditional. 

In that event, there might be no need for the 
Council to go into the substantive issues, provided 
it reserved the right to both parties to have the 
case immediately taken up by the Council should 
there be any developments which threatened to re- 
tard the withdrawal of troops. 

I would suggest that the President of the Coun- 
cil request the Secretary General to ascertain at 
once from the Soviet Government and the Lranian 
Government through their representatives and re- 
port to the Council at its meeting on Tuesday, 
April 2, the existing status of negotiations between 
the two Governments, and particularly to ascer- 
tain from the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments and report whether or not the reported with- 
drawal of troops is conditional upon the con- 
clusion of agreements between the two Govern- 
ments on other subjects. 

With this information the Council will then be 
in a much better position to decide what should be 
the next step. 
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Remarks made by the Secretary of Ntate at the 
30th meeting of the Security Council on April 4, 
1940 


I desire to offer the following resolution for the 
consideration of the Couneil: 


“Taking note of the statements of the Iranian 
Representative that the Iranian appeal to the 
Council arises from the presence of Soviet troops 
in Iran and their continued presence there beyond 
the date stipulated for their withdrawal in the 
Tripartite Treaty of January 29, 1942: 

“Taking note of the replies dated April 3rd of 
the Soviet Government and the Iranian Govern- 
ment pursuant to the request of the Secretary- 
General for information as to the’ status of the 
negotiations between the two Governments and as 
to whether the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Iran is conditional upon agreement on other sub- 
jects; and in particular taking note of and relying 
upon the assurances of the Soviet Government that 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran has al- 
ready commenced; that it is the intention of the 
Soviet Government to proceed with the withdrawal 
of its troops as rapidly as possible: that the Soviet 
Government expects the withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from the whole of Iran to be completed 
within five or six weeks; and that the proposals 
under negotiation between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Government ‘are not con- 
nected with the withdrawal of Soviet troops’: 

“Being solicitous to avoid any possibility of the 
presence of Soviet troops in Tran being used to in- 
fluence the course of the negotiations between the 
Governments of Iran and the Soviet Union; and 
recognizing that the withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from the whole of Iran cannot be com- 
pleted in a substantially shorter period of time 
than that within which the Soviet Government 
has declared it to be its intention to complete such 
withdrawal: 

“Resolved that the Council defer further pro- 
ceedings on the Iranian appeal until May 6, at 
Which time the Soviet Government and_ the 
Iranian Government are requested to report to 
the Council whether the withdrawal of all Soviet 
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troops from the whole of Iran has been completed 
and at which time the Council shall consider what. 
if any, further proceedings on the Iranian appeal 
are required; 

“Provided, however, that if in the meantime 
either the Soviet Government or the Iranian Goy- 
ernment or any member of the Security Council 
reports to the Secretary-General any develop- 
ments which may retard or threaten to retard the 
prompt withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran, 
in accordance with the assurances of the Soviet 
Union to the Council, the Secretary-General shall 
immediately call to the attention of the Council 
such reports which shall be considered as the first 
item on the agenda.” ! 

Mr. President, I do not desire to add any lengthy 
explanation of the resolution. It speaks for itself. 
It will be noted that it rests upon the statement I 
made to the Council last week, when I presented 
the suggestion that the Soviet Government and 
the Iranian Government should be communicated 
with through their representatives. At that time 
I concluded my statement with these words: “if 
the Council could obtain more adequate and exact 
information regarding the status of the negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Government and the 
Iranian Government, the Council might be able 
to satisfy itself that the assurances of the Soviet 
Government as to the prompt withdrawal of 
troops from Iran are in fact, for all practical 
purposes, unconditional. In that event there 
might be no need to go into the substantive issues 
provided the Council reserved the right to both 
parties to have the case immediately taken up by 
the Council should there be any development 
which threatened to retard the withdrawal of 
troops.” 

The resolution I have now offered has been 
drafted pursuant to the statement I then made that 
the information presented by the representatives of 
the Governments might make it possible for the 
Council to take such action as is now suggested 
and which I hope will meet with the approval of 
the Council. 


‘This resolution was adopted at the 30th meeting of 
the Security Council by nine affirmative votes. 
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we can attain a lasting peace. — 


** 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


HE Unitep Srares today is a strong nation; 
| lpr is none stronger. This is not a boast. It 
is a fact which calls for solemn thought and due 
humility. It means that with such strength, we 
have to assume leadership and accept responsibil- 
ity. It would be a tragic breach of national duty 
and international faith if, consciously or care- 
lessly, we permitted ourselves ever to be unpre- 
pared to fulfil that responsibility. 

We still have much to do. We are determined 
to remain strong. 

We still have all the duties of the armies of oc- 
cupation. We still have to do our share in super- 
vising former enemy governments, enforcing the 
peace terms, disarming and repatriating enemy 
troops, taking care of hundreds of thousands of 
displaced persons. We still have to service and 
supply all our troops overseas. We still have to 
protect and preserve American property all over 
the world. We still have to destroy the war maté- 
riel and the war-making industries of our enemies. 

But far and above all those things, we must re- 
main strong because only so long as we remain 
strong can we insure the peace of the world. Peace 
has to be built on power for good. Justice and 
good-will and good deeds are not enough. We 
‘annot on one day proclaim our intention to pre- 
vent unjust aggression and oppression in the world, 
and on the next day call for immediate scrapping 
of our military might. 

We must remain strong, not because we plan or 
want to impose our views upon the world by force, 
or do battle with any nation. We must remain 
strong in order to retain our leadership, and, with 
all our resources, exercise that leadership on be- 
half of a world of peace and harmony among all 
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nations and all peoples. That is not only our moral 
duty; it isa firm obligation which we have under- 
tuken as a member of the United Nations. 


For the desire for peace and-freedom is the very 
root of our foreign policy. I stated the funda- 
mental foreign policy of the United States in New 
York City on Navy Day last October and in my 
message to the Congress January 21, 1946. That 
policy remams the same today. It is based squarely 
upon the pursuit of peace and justice; and it 
definitely rejects any selfish advantage for our- 
selves, 

The immediate objective of our foreign policy is 
to support the United Nations to the utmost. 

It is my conviction that the Security Council of 
the United Nations, now meeting in New York 
City, is fully capable of reaching agreements be- 
tween the peoples of the world—however different 
their traditions and philosophies, and however di- 
vergent their interests. The essential requirements 
to that end are that its member nations follow the 
dictates of justice, that they consider and respect 
the legitimate aspirations and needs of their fellow 
members, 

All citizens of the United States worthy of the 
honor of that citizenship are determined to pre- 
serve our democratic form of government. They 
will not, on the other hand, interfere in any way 
with the governments of other peace-loving people. 

Peace is not a reward that comes automatically 
to those who cherish it. It must be pursued, un- 
ceasingly and unwaveringly, by every means at 
our command. 


——— ee 





* Made in Chicago on Apr. 6, 1946 in connection with the 
observance of Army Day and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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In the pursuit of peace, there is no single path. 
We must have a policy to guide our relations with 
every country in every part of the world. No 
country 1s so remote from us that it may not some 
day be involved in a matter which threatens the 
peace. Remember that the First World War be- 
gan in Serbia; that the peace of Versailles was 
first broken in Manchuria; and that the Second 
World War began in Poland. Our foreign policy 
must be universal. 

In the Far East our program for peace is de- 
signed to combat and remedy the conditions that 
made it possible for Japan to turn upon her neigh- 
bors. We have disarmed Japan, and are promot- 
ing reforms which we hope will bring into being 
a democratic and peaceful nation. But the con- 
trol and reform of Japan is only a beginning. In 
the Far East, as elsewhere, we shall encourage the 
growth and spread of democracy and civil liberties. 

In Korea we are even now working with our 
Soviet Alhes and with Korean leaders to create 
a provisional democratic government. Our aim 
is to speed the day when Korea will again take her 
place as an independent and democratic nation. 

In China we are supporting a free and demo- 
cratic government. Through the wise counsel of 
General Marshall the Chinese leaders are on the 
road to achieve political unity by peaceful demo- 
cratic processes. 

The Philippine Commonwealth, on July fourth 
next, will become a fully sovereign and independ- 
ent nation. We hope for the peaceful settlement 
of the differences which have arisen between 
colonial peoples and colonial sovereigns in all 
areas, 

The roots of democracy, however, will not draw 
much nourishment in any nation from a soil of 
poverty and economic distress. It is a part of our 
strategy of peace, therefore, to assist in the re- 
habilitation and development of the Far Eastern 
We seek to encourage a quick revival 
of economic activity and international trade in 
the Far East. To do that we stand ready to extend 
credits and technical assistance to help build the 


countries, 


peace, 

We recognize that the Soviet Union, the British 
Commonwealth, and other nations have important 
interests in the Far East. In return we expect rec- 
ognition by them that we also have an interest in 
maintaining peace and security in that area. We 
expect understanding on their part that our ob- 
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jectives are dedicated to the pursuit of peace; 
and we shall expect them to pursue the same 
objectives. 

Turning to the Near East and Middle East, we 
find an area which presents grave problems. This 
area contains vast natural resources. It lies across 
the most convenient routes of land, air, and water 
communications. It is consequently an area of 
great economic and strategic importance, the na- 
tions of which are not strong enough individually 
or collectively to withstand powerful aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near and 
Middle East might become an arena of intense 
rivalry between outside powers, and how such 
rivalry might suddenly erupt into conflict. 

No country, great or small, has legitimate in- 
terests in the Near and Middle East which cannot 
be reconciled with the interests of other nations 
through the United Nations. The United Nations 
have a right to insist that the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East must not be threatened by coercion or 
penetration. 

If peace is to be preserved and strengthened in 
this important section of the world, however, we 
can not be content merely to assure self-govern- 
ment and independence. The people of the Near 
and Middle East want to develop their resources, 
widen their educational opportunities, and raise 
their standards of living. The United States will 
do its part in helping to bring this about. 

Turning to Europe, we find her suffering the ter- 
rib'e pangs of hunger and privation. Economic 
reconstruction is first of all a task for the people 
and the governments of Europe. Help from out- 
side, however, will quicken the pace of reconstruc- 
tion and reduce the cost in human misery. The 
United States is in a position to help; we are help- 
ing now; and we shall continue to help. 

We shall help because we know that we ourselves 
cannot enjoy prosperity in a world of economic 
stagnation. We shall help because economic dis- 
tress, anywhere in the world, is a fertile breeding 
ground for violent political upheaval. And we 
shall help because we feel it is simple humani- 
tarianism to lend a hand to our friends and allies 
who are convalescing from wounds inflicted by our 
common enemy. 

Food is Europe’s most critical need. It is not 
enough to share our surpluses, for to share sur- 


pluses is not really to share at all. No worthy 
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American will hesitate to reduce his own consump- 
tion of food when the food so released will avert 
starvation abroad. 

Next to food, Europe’s greatest need is for 
machinery and raw materials to rehabilitate her 
transportation systems, her mines, and her fac- 
tories. We have been supplying these products to 
Europe on long-term credit and we shall continue 
to do so. Billions of dollars for reconstruction 
have been made available by the Congress through 
the Export-Import Bank and through the Inter- 
national Bank. 

We seek to lay the groundwork of a_ world 
trading system which will strengthen and safe- 
guard the peace. We want no return to the kind 
of narrow economic nationalism which poisoned 
international relations and undermined living 
standards between the two world wars. 

The Congress is now considering, and I hope will 
soon approve, the financial agreements with Great 
Britain. These arrangements have not been made 
merely to support a faithful ally. They are of 
vital importance to our own country as a means of 
opening the channels of world trade to American 
enterprise. 

We shall work to achieve equal opportunity in 
world trade, because closed economic blocs in 
Europe or any place in the world can only lead to 
impoverishment and isolation of the people who 
inhabit it. 

We shall press for the elimination of artificial 
barriers to international navigation, in order that 
no nation, by accident of geographic location, shall 
be denied unrestricted access to seaports and inter- 
national waterways. 

The American Republics settle 
differences between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as good neighbors by consultation in 


propose to 


the common cause of peace and national well- 
being—consultation in which all of them will 
have equal representation. The United States 
intends to join with other soverelgn Republics of 
America in a regional pact to provide a common 
defense against attack. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge which the war 
has bequeathed to us is the control of atomic 
energy so that this vast new force may not destroy, 
but instead may serve, mankind. Our country 
has joined with all the United Nations in a deter- 
mined effort to devise international action which 
will achieve these ends. We are pressing on stead- 
fastly in this task. We realize that we must bring 
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to it political imagination as great as the scien- 
tific genius which unleashed this new force. The 
same unswerving determination and effort which 
produced the release of atomic energy can and will 
enable mankind to live without terror and reap 
untold benefits from this new product of man’s 
genius. 

I am not pessimistic about the future. I have 
confidence that there is no international problem 
which cannot be solved if there are the will and 
the strength to solve it through the United Na- 
tions which we have all created. 

We attained overwhelming victory in close 
union with the free and peaceful nations of the 
world. In the same kind of union with them, and 
with the help of the same heroic men and women 
who fought the war and whom we honor today, 
we can attain a lasting peace. 


Proposed Meeting of Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris 


[Released to the press April 5] 

The Secretary of State on the night of April 4 
transmitted the following message through the 
American Embassies at London, Moscow, and 
Paris to Foreign Minister Bevin, Foreign Min- 


ister Molotov, and Foreign Minister Bidault: 


“T should like to suggest a meeting at Paris be- 
ginning April 25 of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters made up of the Foreign Ministers of the 
states which are concerned with the preparation of 
the peace treaties which it was agreed at the Mos- 
cow Conference should be submitted to a peace 
conference to be convened at Paris not later than 
May 1. I hope you will agree with me that sucha 
meeting is essential to enable us to carry out the 
decision of the Moscow Conference with respect to 
the peace conference. 

“T have been much distressed at the slow prog- 
ress made by our deputies. I hope that each of us 
may instruct our deputies to press forward their 
work on the drafts with utmost speed reserving 
major matters on which they cannot agree for reso- 
lution by the Foreign Ministers at the Paris meet- 
ing beginning April 25.” 
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STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 





Tert of letter from Secretary Byrnes read to the 
Committee by Mr, Benton before making his 
statement 

April 2, 1946 
Dear Mr. Broom: 

I understand the Foreign Affairs Committee will 
begin hearings shortly on United States member- 
ship in the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tifie and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). I 
want to express to you my full and hearty support 
of the Organization. 

In President Truman’s address last June, at San 
Francisco, he said “we must set up an effective 
agency for consistent and thorough interchange 
of thought and ideas, for there lies the road to a 
better and more tolerant understanding among 
nations and among peoples”. UNESCO is de- 
signed to fulfill the purposes outlined by the 
President. 

I can conceive of no more important endeavour 
than to make the mind of man a constructive force 
for peace. . That effort is fundamental to the suc- 
cess of the United Nations’ Organization. We 
realize that world peace can be maintained only by 
the united efforts of all peoples. But men wor’ 
together most effectively when they have learned 
to think together and to feel together. Without 
common knowledge, common agreement is difficult 
or impossible. 

The discovery of atomic energy has made the 
task of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization an even more impera- 
tive one. In a world where nations may arm 
themselves with weapons against which there is no 
physical defense, basic security lies in the creation 
of mutual trust and confidence among the peoples 
of the world. If UNESCO can bring that goal 


—_— 


Made on Apr. 3, 1946 before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives on the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


nearer by one step, it deserves our prompt and 
wholehearted participation. 
Sincerely yours, 
James F. Byrnes 
The Honorable 
Sot Broom, 
House of Representatives. 


Continuation of statement by Mr. Benton 


The statement of the Secretary of State which 
I have just read helps to clarify the potential role 
of UNESCO in our over-all foreign policy, and 
thus UNESCO’s relation to the achievement of 
peace and security through international coopera- 
tion in the broad and vital fields with which it 
deals. 

One trouble in thinking and talking about this 
proposed organization is its long and unwieldy 
name—United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. The second trouble is that 
the inevitable contraction to its initials, UNESCO, 
makes it sound like something wrapped in cello- 
phane. Actually, in the long-range program of 
international cooperation which has been the 
dream of mankind since time immemorial and is 
now the single most practical method to assure 
peace, no part of the general scheme is more down- 
to-earth, more intimately related with the day-by- 
day life of the people of the world, and more 
necessary if UNO itself is to succeed as a world 
force. 

When I was asked to enter the State Depart- 
ment last August 31st, the immediate task was the 
merging of the various Government agencies and 
units which during the war had participated in 
our information and cultural-relations programs 
in other countries, and, by vigorous cutting of ac- 
tivities no longer essential, to lay the groundwork 
for the present proposed international informa- 
tion program which has been submitted to Con- 
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gress. But this alone—a one-way United States 
program addressed to the people of other coun- 
tries—is obviously only a part of that great plan 
of world-wide teamwork which the United States 
Government and the American people have 
pledged themselves to support and defend—the 
United Nations Organization. UNESCO, which 
represents the fields of education, of science, and 
of all that in that plan of 


world-wide teamwork is clearly indispensable. 


we label “culture.” 


Thus, my own activities have necessarily embraced 
participation in the steps which have been taken 
to bring UNESCO to its present point. 

When I came into the State Department I found 
that plans were already far along for the forma- 
tion of such an organization, both here and abroad. 
The London conference last from 
which came the UNESCO constitution now before 
us, was preceded by work going back to 142, 
notably in the 1943 London conference when a 
working draft for a constitution was first made. 
The constitution builds also on the earlier experi- 
ence of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris, the International Bureau of Education 
at Geneva, the International Council of Scientific 


November, 


Unions, and other bodies. 

I found that this work was a direct response to 
a wide-spread feeling in the United States that 
there must be a United Nations organization 
which would marshal the forces for understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. Ina national 
opinion poll last vear, 85 percent of all persons 
interviewed favored establishment of such an or- 
ganization. Leaders and groups in all fields re- 
lating to this work were staunch campaigners for 
favorable action. This movement of public opin- 
ion culminated in the hearings on the Mundt Res- 
olution before this committee last May, which re- 
sulted in its unanimous approval by the House, 
and later of the Fulbright-Taft 
Resolution in the Senate. 

The San Francisco conference was an equally 


companion 


strong demonstration of the support of the Ameri- 
can people, when unanimous approval by the 42 
consultants representing influential American or- 
ganizations Was given to all provisions of the UNO 
charter providing for educational and cultural co- 
These included — the 


operation. organizations 


*Mr. MacLeish’s statement follows at the end of Mr. 


Benton’s statement. 
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ALF. of L., the C.L.0., the National Association of 


Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


and the Both Mr, 
Bloom and Mr. Eaton, I am told, witnessed the en- 
dorsement of these organizations. 

Armed with this national support, the United 
States delegation in London last November, in- 


four farm organizations. 


cluding Representative Merrow, did its full share 
in helping the representatives of 44 nations to 
reach unanimous agreement on the UNESCO con- 
stitution within 16 days. Mr. Archibald Mae- 
Leish, chairman of the delegation, has prepared a 
statment which, with your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, T should like to introduce into the record? 
There are two brief quotations which I want to 
The first is: “. . . the 
agreement of the nations themselves to work to- 


read aloud, if IT may. 


gether through all the channels of communication 
and with all the universal languages of science, art 
and learning to increase their understanding of 
each other and to root out the prejudice and 
ignorance which have separated them in the past, 
is a new thing in the history of international 
undertakings.” 

The second is that world-wide understanding “is 
essential to the hope for peace—that in a world 
armed with weapons of such terrible destructive- 
ness as those which men contrived during the last 
war, the only hope for peace lies in the mutual un- 
derstanding not of Foreign Offices alone but of 
the peoples themselves.” 

UNESCO) makes international 
ing its fundamental purpose and its immediate 


understand- 


objective. 

The preamble of the constitutién points out that 
wars stem from conditions of suspicion and mis- 
trust between the peoples of the world. These are 
partly the result of ignorance of each other's ways 
and lives. UNESCO has been established to help 
to overcome this ignorance. 

But it is wise to temper the expression of these 
high purposes with a realistic recognition of the 
difficulties to their attainment. We must not lull 
ourselves into believing that we have done any- 
thing more than make a small start. UNESCO is 
still on paper. Its sole capital is that of plans 
and hopes and dreams. Those dreams can only be 
translated into a going concern of power and use- 
fulness by the sweat of hard work, the support of 
hard cash, and the wisdom of hard thinking. 
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How the Organization Would Work 


Let me emphasize that the organization is 
strictly a service and advisory institution. It has 
no powers of control over or authority to command 
the member governments. The constitution states 
that “with a view to preserving the independence, 
integrity and fruitful diversity of the cultures and 
educational systems of the States Members of this 
Organization, the Organization is prohibited from 
intervening in matters which are essentially within 
their domestic jurisdiction”. The organization 
will refer recommendations and conventions to the 
member states; but only those activities which are 
authorized by the member states can be carried on 
within their own borders. 


Structure of the Organization 


Let me call to your attention two charts, one on 
the structure of UNESCO, and the other on 
UNESCO's relations with other United Nations 
You will note that the structure of the 
organization is clear and simple. It is made up 
of a representative general conference, an execu- 


agencles, 


tive board, a Director General, and a permanent 
staff. 


one vote. 


Each state, whether it be large or small, has 
Members of the United Nations Organ- 
ization are automatically entitled to membership 
in UNESCO, Other countries may be admitted 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the general con- 
ference, 

The general conference, which is the representa- 
tive organ of UNESCO, is to meet annually, with 
ach member nation represented by not more than 
five delegates who are to be selected after consulta- 
tion with educational, scientific, and cultural 
groups. 

A small executive board of 15 members is to be 
responsible, under the authority of the general 
conference, for the execution of the program 
adopted by the conference. 

The daily continuing work of the organization 
will be conducted by a permanent staff, interna- 
tional in character, under the supervision of a 
Director General. 


Relationship With Other Organizations 


UNESCO will not stand alone, but will function 
in close relationship not only with the member 
governments but with the whole United Nations 
system. It has been set up as one of the special- 
ized agencies provided for in the United Nations 
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Charter, and will be brought into relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council by an agreement 
worked out between the two agencies. The con- 
stitution of UNESCO, in Article X, provides “for 
effective cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions in the pursuit of their common purposes” 
and at the same time recognizes that UNESCO is 
autonomous within the fields of its competence as 
defined in the constitution. 

“pecifically it is intended that the general con- 
ference of UNESCO will advise the United Na- 
tions and its various organs on educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural matters of concern to the United 
Nations according to the agreements to be worked 
out. 

UNESCO will also cooperate with other special- 
ized intergovernmental organizations and agencies 
whose interests and activities are related to its 
purposes such as, for example, the L.L.0., the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the proposed 
International Health Organization. It is expected 
that the resources and activities developed by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris will be transferred to UNESCO. Fur- 
ther, the constitution provides that UNESCO will 
work out arrangements for consultation and co- 
operation with non-governmental international 
organizations in its field such as the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, and the numerous in- 
ternational associations of teachers and scholars, 
and may invite them to undertake specific tasks. 
Thus the organization will have the benefit of the 
advice and continuing cooperation of these bodies, 
which reach large numbers of men and women and 
young people throughout the world. 


Obligations of Members 


It may be well to outline the obligations resting 
upon the member nations of UNESCO. They are 
limited in number and clear in character. 


1. Reports: The obligation to make periodic re- 
ports on activities and developments in the educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural fields, of a type sim- 
ilar to those provided to any international organi- 
zation of which the United States is a member. 
These reports would include laws, regulations, and 
statistics dealing with the fields mentioned and in- 
formation on action which may have been taken 
upon recommendations and conventions submitted 
by UNESCO. 
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2. Cost: The obligation, to be met in accordance 
with cur constitutional procedure, to contribute a 
proportionate share of the budget of the organiza- 
tion. While a definite amount of the budget will 
not be determined until the general conference of 
UNESCO has met in its first session, it has been 
our thinking here that a total budget for the first 
vear might not exceed $6,000,000, of which the 
share of the United States, as with other United 
Nations organizations, might be 25 percent, or 
It is expected that with the develop- 
ment of the program of the organization the 


S 1.500.000, 


amount of the budget may be perhaps far larger. 
That can only be determined by the leadership 
and the hope for the program in the light of pre- 
vailing conditions. 

3. Status of Staff: The obligation to accord the 
organization and its staff those privileges and im- 
munities which may be granted to UNO; to re- 
spect the international character of the staff of 
the organization; and not to seek to exert influence 
upon the United States citizens who may be chosen 
for that staff. 


Specific Functions of UNESCO 


The organization will seek to attain its basic 
purpose along three lines. First, it will stimulate 
the use of the media of mass communication— 
radio, motion pictures, press, and publications— 
to advance mutual knowledge and wide and true 
understanding among the peoples of the world. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly this function of 
UNESCO. It will not only seek to develop closer 
relations among scholars on the higher intellectual 
level, as did the Paris Institute, but through the 
use of mass communications it 1s designed to get 
to the “grass roots”, down to the peoples them- 
selves, 

Second, UNESCO will encourage the schools 
and all other educational institutions to help to 
build the “defenses of peace” in the minds of chil- 
dren as well as adults. 

Third, UNESCO will cooperate in the growth 
and sharing of useful knowledge, through the work 
of scholars, scientists, and others, so that the 
peoples of the world may strive to progress to- 
gether toward a better life. 

It will be observed that UNESCO itself will 
not be the only agent for carrying its recommenda- 
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tions into effect. Although it may eventually find 
it wise to undertake certain direct activities, its 
task largely is to promote collaboration, to en- 
courage and stimulate, to serve as a clearinghouse, 
It must depend on the willing cooperation of indi- 
vidual countries through their public and private 
programs and instrumentalities of educational, 
scientific, and cultural cooperation, to carry out 
specific activities for reaching the goals which are 
agreed on, 

Among the detailed functions of the organiza- 
tion may be listed the following: 


1. The assembly, analysis, and dissemination 
of information concerning the education, the 
scientific advances, and the cultural activities of 
the member nations. 

2. The formulation of desirable recommenda- 
tions for national and international action with 
regard to the freer flow of ideas and information 
through the mass media; the improvement of edu- 
cational opportunities: cooperation among the 
nations for the reciprocal exchange of students, 
scholars, and scientists, as well as of useful publi- 
cations: and cooperative measures to assure the 
conservation of the world’s heritage o! books, 
works of art. and monuments of history and 
science, 

3. The calling of international conferences on 
specific problems within its field and the formula- 
tion of international conventions for submission 
to the member states, designed to forward the pur- 
poses of the organization. 


The organization will draw much material for 
its program from the reports and other informa- 
tion which will be provided periodically by mem- 
The data thus assembled will 
serve a double purpose. It will equip the organ- 
ization to serve as a useful clearinghouse of infor- 
mation which individual nations can use in better- 
ing their educational, scientific, and cultural ac- 
tivities and institutions. Second, it will build upa 
common body of knowledge, whose end and pur- 
pose is the welfare of all mankind. The flow of 
information between member states and_ the 
organization will be two-way. It will serve both 
to make each nation a more constructive and cre 
ative member of the world community and to make 
the organization itself a center of positive helpful- 
ness to all the United Nations. 


ber governments. 
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STATEMENT BY ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


I have submitted to the Secretary of State a 
report on the London conference, together with a 
summary description of the constitution of the 
proposed United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. This report is, of 
course, available to the committee, and I will 
therefore not consume the committee’s time with a 
recapitulation of the points made. There are, 
however, one or two matters in connection with 
the London conference and the plans for the new 
organization to which I should like to call the 
committee’s attention. 

First, I should like to recall to the committee’s 
mind the position of UNESCO with reference to 
Scientific 
and scholarly and cultural and educational bodies 


earlier efforts in this same direction. 


of one kind or another in the various countries of 
the world have established international relation- 
ships with each other over a considerable period of 
time. It was not, however, until the establishment 
of the League of Nations that an effort was made 
to give the international support of governments 
to these efforts at communication between private 
associations and other bodies. But even the at- 
tempt in this direction under the League fell far 
short of what is undertaken in the constitution of 
UNESCO. The activities of the League in this 
direction were based upon the assumption that if 
men of learning, scientists, teachers, were put in 
touch with each other on an international basis, 
one of the by-products of their association would 
be an increased understanding of each other by 
the peoples of the nations involved. UNESCO 
pushes this idea one step further. UNESCO 
makes international understanding its prime and 
immediate objective and proposes to use as means 
for the realization of that objective not only the 
associations of learned men and learned societies 
and organizations, but popular education and the 
modern instruments of mass communication— 
hewspaper, radio, motion picture. The difference 
between UNESCO and its predecessors is, in part, 


—_—. 





Mr. MacLeish was chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation to the London conference to establish a United 
Nations Edueational, Cultural and Scientific Organiza- 
tion, which was held from Noy. 1-16, 1945. 


Men who re- 
garded international activity in the field of educa- 
tion as impossible in 1919 now regard it as not 
only possible but essential. The real reason, how- 
ever, for the greater directness of UNESCO’s ap- 
proach to the problem lies, in my opinion, in the 
new realization, now abroad in the world, that the 
mutual understanding of the peoples of the world 
is essential to the hope for peace 


a material evolutionary difference. 


that in a world 
armed with weapons of such terrible destructive- 





hess as those which men contrived during the last 
war, the only hope for peace lies in the mutual un- 
derstanding not of Foreign Offices alone but of the 
peoples themselves. Certainly it is for this reason 
that the aim of UNESCO is set not at the elevated 
level of advanced scholarship or science but at the 
level of the popular education of the peoples of the 
world and of their communication with each other 
through the mass media now at their disposition. 

A second point I should like to make is one 
which derives from my experience at London and 
subsequently in this country. It would be impos- 
sible for anyone who did not attend the London 
conference to form an idea, in any degree adequate, 
of the depth and fervor of the human hope and 
expectation which produced the constitution of 
UNESCO. A very large number of the delegates 
at the London conference were men and women 
who had played a leading part in the resistance 
movements of their countries under the Nazi oc- 
cupation. They knew of their own personal ex- 
perience what issues were at stake. They were 
determined that an attack should be made upon the 
problem of war and peace at the one level where 


success is possible 





the level of human beings 
themselves who will, in the last analysis, determine 
which of the two alternatives will be chosen. But 
this fervor and hope is not limited to the men and 
women of Europe who suffered the full impact of 
the war. It is shared, as I can assure the com- 
mittee, by enormous numbers of men and women in 
the United States who believe, and believe with 
conviction, that the hope of the world lies where 
the hope of America has always lain—in the things 


(Continued on page 643) 
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The American Trade Proposals: 


Progress in Rebuilding a Stable World 





By CLAIR WILCOX 





ORLD ORGANIZATION for security is essential; 

but if it is to succeed, it must rest upon con- 
tinuous international cooperation in economic af- 
fairs. The provision of relief, the stabilization of 
currencies, and the extension of credits are neces- 
sary and desirable; but if the peoples who now de- 
pend upon relief are eventually to become self- 
supporting, if those who now must borrow are 
eventually to repay, the world must be freed, in 
large measure, of the barriers that now obstruct 
the flow of goods and services. If political and 
economic order are to be rebuilt, we must provide, 
in our trade program, the solid foundation upon 
which the superstructure of international coopera- 
tion is to stand. 

The barriers which obstruct the flow of trade 
were raised higher and higher in the years between 
the two world wars. Governments interfered 
increasingly with the movement of goods and 
services across their borders. They sought to curb 
imports by increasing customs formalities, by rais- 
ing tariffs, by imposing quotas and embargoes, 
and by controlling the supplies of foreign ex- 
change. They sought to force exports by depre- 
ciating their currencies, by paying subsidies, and 
by bartering goods for goods. They sought to 
gain at the expense of their rivals by entering 
into exclusive deals and by setting up preferential 
systems which discriminate among their suppliers 
and their customers. At the same time, they per- 
mitted their private traders to seek higher profits 
through cartel arrangements that curtailed out- 
put, raised prices, and divided up the markets of 





An address delivered before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 
6, 1946. Mr. Wilcox is the Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Policy, Department of State. For com- 
plete text of Mr. Wilcox’s address, see Department of State 
press release 221 of Apr. 6, 1946. 
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the world. Upon occasion, nations themselves 
entered into arrangements that were designed to 
benefit their producers by cutting output and 
boosting prices to the detriment of those outsiders 
who consume their goods. 

The war spawned a multitude of new controls, 
Exchange restrictions have become world-wide. 
Persons selling abroad have been required to turn 
their foreign monies over to their governments, 
Persons buying abroad have been forbidden to 
make payments without the express permission of 
their governments. Import quotas and export 
quotas have governed the movement of goods 
across national frontiers. Persons desiring to 
import or to export have been compelled to ob- 
tain licenses from the control authorities. In 
many cases, instead of licensing private traders, 
governments have set up public agencies to handle 
a large part of their foreign trade. Agreements 
to barter goods for goods have taken the place of 
free markets. The regimentation of the world’s 
commerce has become virtually complete. 

Where do we go from here? The immediate 
prospect is not a pleasant one. The sad fact is 
that the world is geared, right now, to continue 
economic warfare, using the full arsenal of 
weapons developed in the thirties and sharpened 
during the war. Neither we nor our neighbors 
have to learn the game; we know how to play it; 
we are organized to play it. The larger countries, 
especially the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, have merely to tighten their 
hold on the regions to which they have easy ac- 
cess and, perhaps, to capture other areas through 
exclusive contracts, discriminatory arrangements, 
and barter deals. If this were to happen—as it 
asily might—the world, instead of being drawn 
together through economic intercourse, would be 
split asunder into competing economic blocs. This 
is not the way to prosperity. It is not the way to 
peace. 
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Stability and security are manifestly more at- 
tauinable in a world united in plenty than in a 
world divided in want. What is needed, and 
needed now, is the reduction of tariffs, the removal 
of quotas and exchange controls, the elimination 
of discriminatory devices, and the uprooting of re- 
strictive arrangements, private as well as public, 
so that people everywhere can begin to reap the 
harvest of increased world trade. 

This is the purpose of the American Proposals 
tor Expansion of World Trade and Employment 
which our Government published on December 6, 
1945' and submitted for consideration to the 
American people and to other governments of 
the world. These proposals are based upon the 
conviction that human energies can best be 
directed toward the improvement of standards of 
living if the world, instead of regimenting its 
trade, will seek to restore the greatest possible 
measure of economic freedom. They are designed 
to reverse the pre-war trend toward economic iso- 
lationism and to resist the present tendency to 
fasten the pattern of wartime controls upon a 
world at peace. Their provisions may be outlined 
ina few words. 

We have proposed, first, that the devices by 
which governments have distorted the natural flow 
of private trade, whether through the restriction of 
imports or the artificial stimulation of exports, be 
modified or abandoned. To this end we have pro- 
posed that customs formalities be simplified ; that 
discriminatory taxes, transit charges, and other 
regulations be removed; that trade boycotts be 
outlawed; that common principles be adopted to 
govern tariff valuation and the application of 
anti-dumping and countervailing duties; that full 
publicity be given to laws and regulations affecting 
trade; that tariffs be substantially reduced and 
that tariff preferences be eliminated; that duties 
on exports be imposed without discrimination ; 
that exchange controls be governed by the prin- 
ciples established by the International Monetary 
Fund; that import quotas be limited to a few 
really necessary cases; that exchange controls and 
import quotas be administered without discrim- 
ination; that subsidies, in general, should be the 
subject of international consultation ; and that sub- 
sidies on exports should be confined to exceptional 
cases, under general rules. 

All of the foregoing proposals relate to cases of 
public interference with private trade. In many 
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cases, however, governments themselves have es- 
tablished enterprises to buy and sell abroad. And 
in a few cases, governments have assumed a com- 
plete monopoly of their foreign trade. Here we 
have proposed that governments conducting such 
enterprises should agree to give equal treatment 
to the commerce of all friendly states; that they 
should make their purchases and sales on purely 
economic grounds; and that governments whose 
enterprises are completely socialized should com- 
mit themselves as to the quantities of goods which 
they propose to import. It is the purpose of these 
proposals to apply common principles of fair deal- 
ing to the trade of capitalist and socialist econo- 
mies, so that the two systems may meet in the mar- 
ket place without conflict, thus to contribute each 
to the other’s prosperity and welfare. 

International trade has been restrained by gov- 
ernments. It has also been restrained by the re- 
strictive practices of private business: price fixing, 
market sharing, curtailment of output or exports, 
suppression of technology, and discrimination 
against competitors. We have therefore proposed 
that nations commit themselves to act, individually 
and cooperatively, to curb such practices when they 
interfere with the objectives of equal access to ma- 
terials and markets, increased production and 
trade, and high levels of employment and real in- 
come. As one means of carrying out this commit- 
ment, it is proposed that a special agency be 
established, within an International Trade Organ- 
ization, to receive complaints concerning restric- 
tive practices of international combines and cartels, 
to obtain and examine the facts which are relevant 
to such cases, and to recommend the remedies that 
may be required. Enforcement against private 
violators necessarily rests with sovereign states. 

If trade is thus to be freed from the fetters that 
have bound it, we must give assurance to the many 
small producers of the great primary commodities , 
that necessary adjustments to shifting demands 
will be gradual rather than sudden and that these 
producers will be protected, during the period re- 
quired for such adjustments, against the impact 
of violent change. But we must be sure that the 
measures adopted to this end are temporary rather 
than permanent and that they are not administered 
It is 
therefore proposed that action with respect to the 


at the expense of the consumers involved. 





* For complete text of the Proposals see Department of 
State publication 2411. 
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special problem of surplus commodities in world 
trade be international rather than national; that 
the solution of this problem be sought by measures 
that would remove the basic causes of the difficulty, 
not by measures that would perpetuate it; that the 
solution be sought, in particular, by methods that 
would expand consumption ; that measures restrict- 
ing exports for fixing prices, where they are neces- 
sary, be limited in duration ; that they be so admin- 
istered as to provide increasing opportunities to 
satisfy requirements from the most economic 
sources; that they be attended at every stage by full 
publicity; and that consuming countries be given 
an equal voice with producing countries in their 
formulation and administration. 

We have proposed, further, that all of these com- 
mitments be embodied in a World Trade Charter 
and that they be carried out through an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, established under the 
charter, in appropriate relationship to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, as an integral part of 
the structure of the United Nations. Final au- 
thority in this Organization would be vested in a 
conference of member states; continuing oversight 
would be delegated to an executive board; daily 
operations would be conducted by three commis- 
sions of experts dealing, respectively, with com- 
mercial policy, business practices, and commodity 
problems; and all of these organs would be served 
by a central secretariat. It would be the function 
of the Organization to collect, analyze, and publish 
data on the operation of the charter; to develop 
common technical standards and provide technical 
assistance to governments; to review and advise on 
treaties, agreements, practices and policies affect- 
ing international trade; to interpret the provisions 
of international agreements and to grant excep- 
tions to such agreements in accordance with estab- 
lished rules; to hear complaints and make recom- 
mendations to member states; and to provide a 
medium for consultation and for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the suggestion of our Government, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations 
has called a world conference on trade and em- 
ployment to meet sometime around the end of 1946. 
To prepare for this conference, the Council, at its 
recent meeting in London, set up a committee of 
18 nations—the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
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sia, France, and China; the British Dominions and 
India; Belgium, Holland, Norway, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Lebanon; Brazil, Chile, and Cuba. 
This committee will probably meet in England in 
the late summer or early fall. Its agenda, adopted 
by the unanimous vote of the Council, is identical 
with the headings in the American Proposals. At 
the time of this preparatory meeting our Govern- 
ment intends to go forward with actual negotia- 
tions for the reduction of barriers to trade, under 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Fourteen nations, all of them members of the 
Preparatory Committee, have accepted our in- 
vitation to negotiate to this end. 

What are the prospects for the success of this 
program? It is certain that many countries will 
be reluctant to relinquish the controls that they 
now impose on their foreign trade. Some of the 
governments that have established public trading 
enterprises during the war may never return them 
to private hands. Countries that have introduced 
new industries will doubtless insist that these in- 
fants must be given continued protection. Some 
countries are frankly skeptical that we, ourselves, 
will conform, in particular cases, or that we will 
adhere for many years to the principles that we 
have espoused, Others, distrusting the determi- 
nation and the capacity of the United States to 
prevent violent fluctuations in the volume of in- 
dustrial activity and foreign trade, argue that they 
cannot achieve security unless they insulate them- 
selves against us. It is clear, however, that our 
proposals have made a profound impression on 
the other nations of the world. They have been 
translated into many languages and are now un- 
dergoing intensive study in every capital on earth. 
From a number of countries we already have in- 
formal assurances of interest and support. From 
Great. Britain we have even more. The British 
Government, in connection with the Financial 
Agreement which is now before Congress, has for- 
mally expressed its full agreement with the Amer- 
ican Proposals, has pledged itself to enter into 
negotiations for the reduction of barriers to trade 
and has undertaken to support the American pro- 
gram at the world conference. This agreement is 
highly significant. The United States and Great 
Britain are the mainstays of the world’s economy. 
If Great Britain is enabled to join hands with us 
in this enterprise, the prospects will be very good 
indeed. 
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Position in Favor of Compul- 
sory Jurisdiction of the 
International Court 


[Released to the press April 5] 

In response to various inquiries which it has 
received during recent months, the Department of 
State has stated that it favors the proposal that 
the United States should accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice 
under Article 36 of the Statute of the Court.t It is 
the understanding of the Department that the 
President likewise favors such action. 

There are now pending before the Congress Sen- 
ate Resolution 196, under which the Senate would 
advise and consent to the acceptance by the Presi- 
dent of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 
and House Joint Resolution 295, providing for 
authorization by the Congress to the President to 
take similar action. Hearings have not been held 
on either of these bills. The Department is of the 
opinion that both ef these resolutions are properly 
drafted so far as concerns the legal requirements 
under the Statute of the Court. However, the 
question of whether the filing of the declaration 
should be authorized by the Congress or consented 
to by the Senate under the treaty power is a matter 
on which the Department does not express an 
opinion. This question was debated when the 
Charter was before the Senate last July. 

The Department naturally welcomes the sup- 
port of organizations such as the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. 


Text of a letter from Se cretary Byrnes to Mr. 
Raymond Swing 


February 23, L946 
Dear Mr. Swine: 

Replying to your letter, the State Department 
has recently stated, in response to an inquiry simi- 
lar to yours, that we favor the proposal that the 
United States should accept the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice under Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Court. 

I have read the copy of your letter to the Presi- 
dent. He favors acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. I think it would be 


ss 








‘For article on the International Court of Justice and 
the Problem of Compulsory Jurisdiction, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 30. 1945, p. 471. 
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helpful if he advised Congress of his views and 
asked for action, but I think he should carefully 
consider whether he will urge the procedure to be 
followed by Congress. 

Members of the Senate have strong convictions 
as to whether a proposal must be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate or can be approved by 
action of the two Houses. My recollection is this 
very question was debated when the Charter was 
before the Senate. More than a dozen Senators 
sponsor the Morse proposal. 

I believe the President should inquire in order 
to make certain that the proposal is decided upon 
its merits and not permit its merits to be overlooked 
ina procedural controversy. By consultation with 
the Foreign Relations Committee he should be able 
to ascertain the best course to pursue. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. Byrnes 


Commercial Air Services 
Agreement}Between = 
and Belgium 


[ Released to the press April 5] 

The Department of State announced that an 
agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Belgium relative to commercial air 
services between their respective territories was 
signed in Brussels on April 5 by the American 
Ambassador, Alan G. Kirk, and the Belgian For- 
eign Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak. The agreement, 
which supersedes the interim air transport ar- 
rangement concluded with the Belgian Govern- 
ment on February 1, is substantially similar to the 
bilateral agreement concluded between the United 
States and France on March 27. 

Under the new agreement American air services 
receive commercial entry at Brussels on a route 
from the United States via the United Kingdom 
and Belgium to India by intermediate points, and 
also commercial entry at Léopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, on a route from the United States to South 
Africa. Belgian air services are accorded the 
right to operate on a route from Belgium to New 


York. 
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U.S. Note on the Capture of General Mikhailovich 





{Released to the press April 2] 

ZT eat of a note sent by the 

LA fhaire s at Be lgrade to the Yugoslav Fore ign 
Office on March 30, 1946 

Note has been taken by the Government of the 

United States of the March 24 official announce- 

ment broadcast by Radio Belgrade regarding a 


American Chargé 


statement to the Yugoslav Assembly by Minister 
of Interior Rankovie reporting the capture of 


General Draja Mikhailovich on March 13. 

When, in 1941, the Germans overran Yugo- 
slavia, it will be recalled that General (then Colo- 
nel) Mikhailovich organized and led important 
resistance forces against the occupiers. Follow- 
ing his promotion, in 1941, to the rank of General, 
Draja Mikhailovich was appointed Minister of 
War in the Royal Yugoslav Government-in-exile 
but remained in his native land and without ade- 
quate supplies and fighting under the greatest 
hardships contributed with his forces materially 
to the allied cause so heroically participated in by 
Yugoslavia. General Mikhailovich continued as 
Commander of the Yugoslav Army and as Minis- 
ter of War until May 1944. Since that time he has 
been on the political plane a controversial figure. 

As the Yugoslav authorities are no doubt aware, 
United States Army personnel in an allied laison 


capacity were attached to General Mikhailovich’s 
headquarters during most of the period of his mili- 
tary activity. They must also be aware of the fact 
that many United States airmen were rescued and 
returned to allied lines through the undaunted ef- 
forts of General Mikhailovich’s forces. A number 
of these individuals and others in the United 
States who were closely associated with General 
Mikhailovich possess first hand evidence which 
cannot but have a bearing upon the charges of 
enemy collaboration which the Yugoslav authori- 
ties have indicated they will bring against General 
Mikhailovich. 

The United States Government, in the circum- 
stances, is confident that in the interests of justice 
the Yugoslav Government will wish to make suit- 
able arrangements whereby the evidence of any 
such persons who may so desire may be presented 
in connection with the trial, said to be contem- 
plated, of General Mikhailovich. An urgent ex- 
pression of the views of the Yugoslav authorities 
in this connection will be appreciated by the 
United States Government together with an indi- 
cation of the place and time of trial and the steps 
the Yugoslav Government is prepared to take to 
facilitate the presentation of evidence of this 
nature. 





Declarations of Property Damage for Americans in Belgium 





[Released to the press March 27] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Brussels that American 
nationals whose property in Belgium was damaged 
or destroyed during the war now have until July 
15, 1946 to file declarations of damage with the 
Minister of War Damages in Brussels. At present 
there is no provision in the Belgian law for the 
payment of compensation to American nationals. 
However, Belgian authorities suggest that as at 
some future time there may possibly be an agree- 


ment with the United States which would provide 
for the inclusion of Americans in the benefits of 
the Belgian law, interested Americans should pre- 
sent the essential facts for the census of war dam- 
ages provided for by decrees of September 19 and 
December 26, 1945 and of January 11, 1946. Spe- 
cial forms for the declaration of damages, pre- 
pared by the Minister of War Damages, may be 
obtained in this country through the Belgian Con- 
sulates at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. 
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Resumption of Mail Service With Germany 





[Released to the press April 1] 

Effective at once, a restricted mail service will 
be resumed between the United States and all of 
Germany. This 
illustrated postcards and letters not exceeding one 
The only types of communica- 


service is limited to non- 
ounce in weight. 
tions permitted are those relating to personal or 
family matters. The Treasury Department has 
advised that such limited communications are au- 
thorized under the Trading with the Enemy <Act. 
Communieations of a business, commercial, or 
financial character continue to be prohibited, and 
any enclosures of checks, drafts, securities, or cur- 
rency are prohibited. 

Parcel-post service is not available at this time, 
due to the fact that the military authorities in 
Germany desire to see how well the German postal 
and transportation systems are able to handle the 
restricted service before permitting parcel-post 
service to begin. Such service will be inaugurated 
as soon as practicable. 

Communications to Germany should bear: 


The name of the addressee, 
Town. 


Street and house number, 

Province, 

Postal addressing district number, 

Zone of occupation, 

Germany. 

If the postal-district number or zone of occupa- 
tion is not known to the sender, mail will be ac- 
cepted. However, both items when known should 
be used to avoid delay. Correspondence may not 
be addressed to General Delivery. Box numbers 
may be used provided the name of the box holder 
is included. The province and zone of occupation 
need not be shown on mail addressed to the city 
of Berlin. 

Correspondence may be in any language. En- 
velops must not have inner linings or carry any 
indication other than the address of the sender and 
addressee and necessary postal directions. 

Air mail, special delivery, registration, and 
money-order services are not available until fur- 
ther notice. 

The postage rates applicable are: letters, five 
cents each; posteards, three cents each. 





Immigration Preference 


in U. S. Zone 


for Displaced Persons 
in Germany 





[Released to the press by UNRRA March 30] 

Displaced persons in the United States zone of 
occupation in Germany are being given first pref- 
erence in the immigration quota of the United 
States, according to information just received 
from Frankfurt at the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration headquarters in 
Washington. 

Quotas are determined according to birthplace, 
and that for central Europe and the Baltic States 
totals approximately 39,000 persons annually. 
Consulates being opened by the Department of 


State can issue visas at the monthly rate of 10 
percent of the yearly quota. Applications must 
be accompanied by aflidavits of sponsorship by 
relatives or friends, or in the case of larger groups 
the required affidavits will be sponsored by volun- 
tary societies working through UNRRA. 

The announcement from Frankfurt states that 
the State Department is opening consulates in 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Bremen, and Frankfurt, in 
addition to Munich. 





* BULLETIN Of Mar. 10, 1946, p. 399. 
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Reparations and the Level of Post-War German Economy 


PLAN OF ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL 





Allied Control Authority 


The plan for reparations and the level of post- 
war German economy in accordance with the 
Berlin protocol : 


1. In accordance with the Berlin protocol the 
Alhed Control Council is to determine the amount 
and character of the industrial capital equipment 
unnecessary for the German peace economy and 
therefore available for reparations. The guiding 
principles regarding the plan for reparations and 
the level of the post-war German economy, in ac- 
cordance with the Berlin protocol, are: 


(a) Elimination of the German war potential 
and the industrial disarmament of Germany. 

(b) Payment of reparations to the countries 
which had suffered from German aggression. 

(c) Development of agriculture and peaceful 
industries. 

(7) Maintenance in Germany of average living 
standards not exceeding the average standard of 
living of European countries (excluding the 
United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics). 

(e) Retention in Germany, after payment of 
reparations, of sufficient resources to enable her to 
maintain herself without external assistance. 

2. In accordance with these principles, the basic 
elements of the plan have been accepted. The 
assumptions of the plan are: 

(a) That the population of post-war Germany 
will be 66.5 millions. 

(6) That Germany will be treated as a single 
economic unit. 

(c) That exports from Germany will be ac- 
ceptable in the international markets. 





Released to the press originally in Berlin on Mar. 28; released 
to the press by the War Department Apr. 1. 


Prohibited Industries 


1. In order to eliminate Germany’s war poten- 
tial, the production of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war as well as all types of aircraft 
and sea-going ships is prohibited and will be 
prevented, 

2. All industrial capital equipment for the pro- 
duction of the following items is to be eliminated: 


(a) Synthetic gasoline and oil. 

(6) Synthetic rubber. 

(¢) Synthetic ammonia. 

(7) Ball and taper-roller bearings. 

(e) Heavy machine tools of certain types. 

(7) Heavy tractors. 

(g) Primary aluminum. 

(h) Magnesium. 

(7) Beryllium. 

(7) Vanadium produced from Thomas Slags. 

(i) Radioactive materials. 

(/) Hydrogen — peroxide 
strength. 

(m) Specific war chemicals and gases. 

(n) Radio transmitting equipment. 


above 50 percent 


Facilities for the production of synthetic gasoline 
and oil, synthetic ammonia and synthetic rubber, 
and ball and taper-roller bearings will be tempo- 
rarily retained to meet domestic requirements un- 
til the necessary imports are available and can be 
paid for. 


Restricted Industries, Metallurgical Industries 


1. Steel. 

(a) The production capacity of the steel indus- 
try to be left in Germany should be 7,500,000 ingot 
tons. This figure to be subject to review for fur- 
ther reduction should this appear necessary. 

(6) The allowable production of steel in Ger- 
many should not exceed 5,800,000 ingot tons in any 
future year without the specific approval of the 
Allied Control Council, but this figure will be sub- 
ject to annual review by the Control Council. 
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(c) The steel plants to be left in Germany un- 
der the above program should, as far as practica- 
ble. be the older ones. 


2, Non-ferrous metals. The annual consump- 
tion of non-ferrous metals (including exports of 
products containing these metals) is fixed at the 


following quantities : 


Copper 140, 000 tons 
Zine 135, 000 tons 
Lead... 120, 000 tons 
Tin. 8, 000 tons 
Nickel 1, 750 tons 


Chemical Industries 


In the basie-chemical in- 
dustries there will be retained 40 percent of the 
1936 production capacity (measured by sales in 
1936 values). This group includes the following 
basic chemicals: nitrogen, phosphate, calcium car- 
bide, sulphuric acid, alkalies, and chlorine. In 
addition, to obtain the required quantities of fer- 
tilizer for agriculture, existing capacity for the 
production of nitrogen through the synthetic- 
ammonia process will be retained until the neces- 
sary Imports of nitrogen are available and can be 
paid for, 

2. Other chemicals. 


1. Basie chemicals. 


Capacity will be retained 
for the group of other chemical production in the 
amount of 70 percent of the 1936 production capac- 
ity (measured by sales in 1936 values). This 
group includes chemicals for building supplies, 
cohnsumer-goods items, plastics, industrial supplies, 
and other miscellaneous chemical products. 

3. Dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and synthetic 
fibers. In the pharmaceutical industry there will 
be retained capacity for the annual production of 
80 percent of the 1936 production (measured by 
sales in 1936 values). Capacity will be retained to 
produce annually 36,000 tons of dyestuffs and 
185,000 tons of synthetic fibers. 


Machine Manufacturing and Engineering 


1. Machine tools. For the machine-tool indus- 
try there will be retained 11.4 percent of 1938 ca- 
pacity, with additional restrictions on the type and 
size of machine tools which may be produced. 

2. Heavy engineering. In the heavy-engineer- 
ing industries there will be retained 31 percent of 
1938 capacity. These industries produce metal- 
lurgical equipment, heavy mining machinery, ma- 
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terial-handling plants, heavy power equipment 
(boilers and turbines, prime movers, heavy com- 
pressors, and turboblowers and turbopumps). 

3. Other mechanical engineering. In_ other 
mechanical-engineering industries there will be 
retained 50 percent of 1938 capacity. This group 
produces constructional equipment, textile machin- 
ery, consumer-goods equipment, engineering small 
tools, food-processing equipment, woodworking 
machines, and other machines and apparatus. 

4. Electroengineering. In the electroengineer- 
ing industries there will be retained 50 percent of 
1938 production capacity (based on sales in 1936 
values). Capacity to produce heavy electrical 
equipment is to be reduced to 30 percent of 1938 
production or 40,000,000 reichsmarks (1936 
value). Heavy electrical equipment is defined as 
generators and converters, 6,000 kw. and over; 
high-tension switch gear: and large transformers, 
1,500 kva and over. Electroengineering, other 
than heavy electrical equipment, includes electric 
lamps and light fittings, installation materials, 
electric heating and domestic appliances, cables 
and wires, telephone and telegraph apparatus, do- 
mestic radios, and other electrical equipment. Ex- 
port of specified types of radio receiving sets is 
forbidden. 


Transport Engineering 

1. Transportation industry. 

(a) In the automotive industry capacity will be 
retained to produce annually 80,000 automobiles, 
including 40,000 passenger cars, 40,000 trucks, and 
4,000 light road tractors. 

(6) Capacity will be retained to produce an- 
nually 10,000 motoreyeles with cylinder sizes be- 
tween 60 and 250 cc. Production of motorcycles 
with cylinder sizes of more than 250 ce. is pro- 
hibited. 

(c) In the locomotive industry available capac- 
ity will be used exclusively for the repair of the 
existing stock of locomotives in order to build up 
a pool of 15,000 locomotives in 1949. A decision 
will be made later as to the production of new 
locomotives after 1949. 

(7) Sufficient capacity will be retained to pro- 
duce annually 30,000 freight cars, 1,350 passenger 
coaches, and 400 luggage vans. 

2. Agricultural machinery. To permit maxi- 
mization of agriculture, capacity will be retained 
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for an annual production of 10,000 light agricul- 
tural tractors, 
tion of other agricultural equipment, estimated at 
80 percent of 1938 levels, is to be retained, subject 
to restrictions on the type and power of the equip- 
ment which may be produced. 

3. Spare parts. In estimating capacities there 
will be taken into account the production of nor- 
mal quantities of spare parts for transport and 
agricultural machinery. 

4. Optics and precision instruments. Capacity 
will be retained to produce precision instruments 
in the value of 340,000,000 reichsmarks (1936 
value), of which 220,000,000 reichsmarks is esti- 
mated as required for domestic use and 120,000,000 
reichsmarks for export. A further limitation for 
this industry is possible, subject to the recommen- 
dation of the Committee for the Liquidation of 
German War Potential. 


Existing capacity for the produc- 


Mining Industries 


1. Coal. Until the Control Council otherwise 
decides, coal production will be maximized as far 
as mining supplies and transport will allow. The 
minimum production is estimated at 155,000,000 
tons (hard coal equivalent), including at least 45,- 
000,000 tons for export. The necessary supplies 
and services to this end will be arranged to give 
the maximum production of coal. 

2. Potash. The production of potash is esti- 
mated at over 100 percent of the 1938 level. 


Electric Power 


There will be retained an installed capacity of 
9,000,000 kw. 


Cement 
Yapacity will be retained to produce 8,000,000 
tons of cement annually. 


Other Industries 


1. The estimated levels of the following in- 
dustries have been calculated as shown as neces- 
sary for the German economy in 1949: 


(a) Rubber. 50,000 tons, including 20,000 tons 
from reclaimed rubber and 30,000 tons from 
imports. 

(6) Pulp, paper, and printing. 2,129,000 tons, 
based on 26 kg. per head per annum in 1949 plus 
400,000 tons for export. 


(c) Textiles and clothing industries. 665,000 
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tons of fiber, based on 10 kg. per head for 1949 
and including 2 kg. for export. 

(2) Boots and shoes. 113,000,000 pairs, based 
on 1.7 pairs per head in 1949 (figure excludes 
needs of occupying forces). 

Production may exceed the above estimates in 
this paragraph (other industries) unless other- 
wise determined by the Control Council. 

2. Building. No level will be determined for 
1949. The industry will be free to develop within 
the limits of available resources and the licensing 
system. 

3. Building-materials industries (including 
cement). Existing capacity will be retained. Pro- 
duction will be in accordance with building licens- 
ing and export requirements. 

4. Other unrestricted industries. For the fol- 
lowing industries no levels have been determined 
for 1949. These industries are free to develop 
within the limitations of available resources. 
These industries are as follows: 

(a) Furniture and woodwork. 

(b) Flat glass, bottle glass, and domestic glass. 

(c) Ceramics. 

(d) Bicycles. 

(e) Motorbicycles under 60 ce. 


(f) Potash. 


General Level of Industry 


It is estimated that the general effect of the 
plan is a reduction in the level of industry as a 
whole to a figure about 50 or 55 percent of the pre- 
war level in 1938 (excluding building and build- 
ing-materials industries). _ 


Exports and Imports 

The following agreement has been reached with 
respect to exports and imports: 

(a) That the value of exports from Germany 
shall be planned as 3,000,000,000  reichsmarks 
(1936 value) for 1949, and that sufficient indus- 
trial capacity shall be retained to produce goods 
to this value and to cover the internal require- 
ments in Germany in accordance with the Potsdam 
Declaration. 

(b) That approved imports will not exceed 
3,000,000,000 reichsmarks (1936 value), as com- 
pared with 4,200,000,000 reichsmarks in 1936. 

(c) That of the total proceeds from exports it 
is estimated that not more than 1,500,000,000 
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reichsmarks can be utilized to pay for imports of 
food and fodder if this will be required, with the 
understanding that, after all imports approved by 
the Control Council are paid for, any portion of 
that sum not needed for food and fodder will be 
used to pay for costs of occupation, and services 
such as transport, insurance, ete. 


Determination of Capacities Available for 
Reparations 


1. After the approval of this plan, the existing 
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capacities of the separate branches of production 
shall be determined, and a list of enterprises avail- 
able for reparations shall be compiled. 

2. After decisions have been given on the mat- 
ters now referred to the coordinating committee, 
the Economic Directorate would propose to pre- 
pare the final plan embodying these decisions and 
including a description of the various features of 
the plan, such as: disarmament, reparations, post- 
war German economy, and the German balance of 
trade. 





Japanese General Elections 





[Released to the press by the Far Eastern Commission April 1] 
Teat of Communication Sent to General MacAr- 
thur, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan, Through the Chairman of the Far 
Eastern Commission, in Regard to the Japanese 
Greneral Election 


March 21, 1946. 

The Far Eastern Commission has given some 
short preliminary and tentative consideration to 
the position that may arise after the forthcoming 
Japanese elections. Having regard to the estab- 
lished position throughout the country of the more 
reactionary political parties, and to the very short 
period available to the parties of a more liberal 
tendency to circulate their views and organize sup- 
port, the members of the Commission are not with- 
out the apprehension that the holding of the elec- 
tion at such an early date may well give a decisive 
advantage to the reactionary parties and thus 
create the embarrassment of a Japanese Govern- 
ment elected in terms of the Potsdam Declaration 
“in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people”, which might not, in fact, 
truly represent their wishes, and with which it 
might prove impossible for the Supreme Com- 
mand to cooperate. From another point of view, 
the Commission feels the difficulty of expecting a 
fully instructed, intelligent and authoritative ex- 
pression of the views of the Japanese people on 


their political future during this uncertain period 
when the whole of the future economic structure 
of Japan is still in doubt, and when a proportion 
of the electorate must necessarily be disfranchised 
owing to absence. Finally, the issue of the draft 
Constitution, of which you have approved, makes 
the Constitution at this late stage an election issue, 
upon which there can be little time for considera- 
tion by the Japanese people, and at the same time 
may give an undue political advantage to the 
political party preferring this Constitution, 

The Far Eastern Commission would be most 
grateful if the Supreme Commander could let 
them have a very early expression of his views 
generally, and in particular on the following ques- 
tions: . 


1. Does the Supreme Commander share the 
apprehensions expressed above 4 

2. If so, would he consider it possible and desir- 
able to require a further postponement of the Jap- 
anese elections, and in that case, for what period ¢ 

3. If the Supreme Commander should not con- 
sider a further postponement desirable at this late 
date, would he express his views on the desirabil- 
ity, as an alternative, of publicly prescribing that 
the forthcoming election will be regarded as a test 
of the ability of Japan to produce a responsible 
and democratic government in full accordance 
with the wishes of the people and that further 
elections will be held at a later date? 
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Text of Reply of General MacArthur 
March 29, 1946. 

The basis of occupational policy is the utiliza- 
tion of the Japanese Government to the fullest 
extent, under SCAP supervision and control. 
This is only possible through a functioning legis- 
lative body to enact new laws required to imple- 
ment SCAP directives and to provide for routine 
governmental business. The alternative is gov- 
ernment by Imperial Edict which denies to the 
Japanese People the right to participate in their 
own domestic affairs. Such emphasis upon the 
power of the Emperor would obviously be both un- 
democratic and unwise and would negative the 
basic principles envisaged at Potsdam, which we 
have proclaimed and are meticulously following. 
The present Diet is completely unsatisfactory be- 
‘ause of its war attaint and its unrepresentative 
character, having been elected in 1942 under Tojo’s 
control. It is imperative that a more representa- 
tive body be organized at the earliest possible date. 
The urgent requirements of the present situation 
demand an expression of popular will. The re- 
sults of the election will serve to define more 
clearly the political picture, to clarify political 
issues and political parties and to indicate the 
nature and trend of popular opinion. It will also 
provide for popular participation in the determi- 
nation of major questions. The suffrage base has 
been greatly broadened through the’ lowering of 
the minimum age requirement and the removal of 
restrictions on sex. By the application of the 
purge directive of January 4th 90 per centum of 
the members of the present Diet, as well as many 
other persons holding high government office in the 
war administration, have been removed from gov- 
ernment service and barred from public office or 
activity as officers of political parties. No politi- 
cal group has hereby suffered so greatly as the re- 
actionaries. Every candidate for the New Diet, 
of whom there are over 3000, has been screened for 
affiliation or association with militarism and ultra- 
nationalism. Many reforms in the electoral sys- 
tem have been accomplished. The election laws 
ure now sufficiently democratic to provide ample 
opportunity for a free expression of the popular 
will. The campaign and the election are being 
carefully watched and closely studied by the forces 
under my command, with the objective of verify- 
ing the democratic nature of the electoral process. 
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It is probable that the new Diet will be the most 
truly responsive body to the will of the people 
that has ever served Japan and will provide the 
basis for a much more representative cabinet, 
Under any circumstances it will certainly be a 
great Improvement over the last Diet along demo- 
eratic and liberal lines. There is no ground for 
supposition that the reactionary party will secure 
a greater advantage as a result of the election at 
this time than at a later date. Political activity is 
now wide-spread. Any postponement of the elec- 
tion would inevitably result in greater advantage 
to the more experienced and better organized re- 
actionary group severely crippled by the purge 
order who would thereby be provided the oppor- 
tunity to regroup and strengthen. 

Any postponement would certainly be misun- 
derstood by the Japanese People, and would have ¢ 
profound adverse reaction upon the purposes and 
success of the occupation. Should the results of 
the election prove disadvantageous to the purposes 
of the occupation, the remedy is always in my 
power to require the dissolution of the Diet and 
the holding of a new election under such provi- 
sions as are deemed necessary. 

The Commission expressed the following view: 
“Finally, the issue of the draft Constitution, of 
which you have approved, makes the Constitution 
at this late stage an election issue, upon which 
there can be little time for consideration by the 
Japanese people, and at the same time may give 
an undue political advantage to the political party 
preferring this Constitution.” 

The Commission seems to be laboring under a 
confusion of thought in believing that the consti- 
tution has been put forth by any particular party. 
The Cabinet itself does not represent any party. 
The Prime Minister, Shidehara, is completely 
independent and has no party affiliations what- 
soever. All parties in Japan, except the Com- 
munistic Party, overwhelmingly favor the pro- 
posed constitution, which represents the work of 
men from many different groups and many dif- 
ferent affiliations. It has created confidence in 
the Cabinet but cannot be regarded as an appre- 
ciable factor in the elections as practically every 
candidate except the Communists support it. My 
own approval of it will have no slightest effect in 
any way on the election returns of any party or 
any candidate. 
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In reply to your three specific questions in the 
Jast paragraph of your message my answers are: 

1. Question: Does the Supreme Commander 
share the apprehensions expressed above 4 

Answer: No. 

2. Question: If so, would he consider it possible 
and desirable to require a further postponement 
of the Japanese elections, and in that case, for 
what period ? 

Answer: No. 

3. Question: If the Supreme Commander 
should not consider a further postponement desir- 
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able at this late date, would he express his views 
on the desirability, as an alternative, of publicly 
prescribing that the forthcoming election will be 
regarded as a test of the ability of Japan to pro- 
duce a responsible and democratic government in 
full accordance with the wishes of the people and 
that further elections will be held at a later date / 
Answer: The suggested statement seems wholly 
unnecessary. The conditions it would announce 
are inherent in the situation and are completely 
understood, as I can require dissolution of the 
Diet and call for another election at any time. 





Completion of Work of U.S. Education Mission to Japan 


Text of a letter from Dr. CGreorge D. Stoddard, 
Chairman, United States Kducation Mission to 
Japan 

April 4, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Benton: 

On behalf of the United States Education Mis- 
sion to Japan, 1 have the honor to state that its 
work was completed in Tokyo on March 30th, 
culminating in a report to General MacArthur on 
that date. 

A copy of this report, and of the letter of trans- 
mittal, is attached.! The original draft and a 
carbon copy were delivered in person to Major 
General S. J. Chamberlain, Chief of Staff, GHQ, 
SCAP, by Col. John N. Andrews, Mr. Gordon 
Bowles and the Chairman. Col. Andrews has re- 
tained a copy for the War Department and Mr. 
Paul Stewart, General Secretary, has the fifth 
and final copy. 
graphed in Tokyo, subject to release by SCAP. 


The report is being mimeo- 
on) 


No information on the contents of the report has 
been released by the Mission. 

In Tokyo we went from the designation 
“Group” to that of “Mission” in order to conform 
to the advance preparations and announcements 
of SCAP in Japan. 

As indicated in the report, we received at all 
points courteous and extensive aid. 

The Mission was entertained at luncheon by 
General and Mrs. MacArthur, and, in addition, 
the three members mentioned above spent over 
one hour with the Supreme Commander at his 


request. We were received on a high plane of 
social and professional acceptance, as indicated by 
engagements with the Emperor, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
of Education and the President of Tokyo Imperial 
University, who had been designated as Chairman 
of the Japanese Committee. With the help of the 
CI&E Section, we interviewed persons and in- 
spected programs representative of all stations in 
Japanese cultural life. 

I am happy to report that the morale of the 
group remained high throughout. You would, I 
am sure, be proud of the circumspect, friendly, 
and helpful fashion in which the members as indi- 
viduals, and as a whole, conducted themselves. 
Not the least of the benefits will come through 
this fine basis for cooperation thus built up 
through the impact of American personalities 
upon their Japanese counterparts. 

It is not feasible to single out all who con- 
tributed effectively to the report and to the periph- 
eral aims of the Mission, but everyone played a 
part. The report is truly a composite of group 
thinking. Those who left early signified their 
desire to sign it and all names accordingly are in- 
cluded. You may note the absence of Charles 
Iglehart from the list. We found that he was al- 
ready retained as a consultant in the CI&E See- 
tion of SCAP, and could not therefore properly 
make recommendations, in this manner, to his 
superiors. However, he was helpful at all stages 
and was listed as a consultant. 





* Not printed. 
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A few persons must be mentioned, even in this 
brief account. Colonel John Andrews carried on 
his manifold duties in a spirit of efficiency and 
friendly service throughout. We would have been 
lost—probably literally—without him. Mr. Gor- 
don Bowles proved to be an invaluable member of 
the Mission, applying his full knowledge of the 
Japanese in a quiet and detached way that yielded 
a maximum benefit to everyone concerned. He 
will prove to be an ideal person to follow through 
on the first impact of the report. Mr. Paul 
Stewart mobilized the secretarial staff effectively 
and facilitated our work in a dozen ways. 

The Mission has proposed two actions to give 
tangible evidence of its good will toward the Japa- 
nese. At the suggestion of Dr. T. V. Smith and 
Mrs. Douglas Horton a fund of approximately 
20,000 yen was raised by voluntary subscriptions 
among the members. It was decided to apply 
this fund to the purchase of a collection of books, 
“to be as widely useful as possible to the children 
and teachers of Japan”. Mr. Leon Carnovsky is 
in charge, and the plan has already been announced 
in Tokyo. 

A second measure, not announced, involves a re- 
quest from the Mission, to the State Department 
to assemble thirty sets of perhaps one dozen copies 
of books on American life and letters, to be sent 
to the members of the Japanese Education Com- 
mittee as a token of good will. It is my pleasure, 
as Chairman, to convey this request to you with 
the hope that it can be met through the State De- 
partment channels. 

The members of the Mission are now safely at 
home, richly rewarded, all sharing a unique, if not 
historic cultural experience. By acclamation they 
expressed to you, and to all who made their ven- 
ture possible, a grateful vote of thanks and a desire 
to carry on from this point in any way you may 
find to be appropriate. 

We believe that a good start has been made 
along the lines laid down in the original plan, but 
we know well that it is only a start and that the 
Japanese leaders themselves, aided by the Ameri- 
‘ans, must carry on. That this is consistent with 
Japanese aspirations is indicated by the speeches 
of the Minister of Education and the Chairman of 
the Japanese Education Committee, copies of 
which are attached.’ 





‘Not printed. 
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Another evidence of this relationship is indi- 
cated by the Emperor’s request to the Chairman 
that he assist in finding an American woman tutor 
for the Crown Prince, Akahito. 

Finally, I take this occasion to thank you per- 
sonally for the deep pleasure this assignment has 
given me and to assure you that, in common with 
every member of the Mission, I should count it a 
privilege to be of further service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GrorGe D. Sropparp 
The Honorable WititiAmM Benron, 
Assistant Secretary of State 


National City Bank to Reopen 
in Tokyo 
[Released to the press April 1] 

The Department of State announced on April 
1 that the Tokyo branch of The National City 
Bank of New York would be permitted to reopen 
for limited operations related solely to the needs 
of the occupation. The reopening of a bank was 
essential for military reasons, and this action 
should not be considered a relaxation of the gen- 
eral ban on the entrance of private business 
interests into Japan at this time, made necessary 
by the lack of housing and food and by the gen- 
erally unsettled conditions. 

The National City Bank branch will not be per- 
mitted to engage in ordinary commercial bank- 
ing activities, and to the extent that any yen 
sarnings accrue to the bank these will be blocked 
and subjected to the same disposition as accorded 
to assets in Japan of other American business 
concerns. In general, the activities of the branch 
will include: 


1. General depository for such public moneys of 
the United States as may be involved in occupa- 
tion activities. 

2. Bank of deposit for members of the United 
States armed forces for accumulation of pay and 
allowances found excess to their local needs. 

3. Depository for yen proceeds of certain re- 
mittances of an official nature after they have 
reached Japan. 
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4. Depository for proceeds realized from local 
sales of civilian supplies introduced under United 
States military authority into Japan. 

5. Safekeeping services for United States mili- 
tary forces and accredited personnel. 


~ 


Since it is recognized that the operations of the 
bank could be performed by other American banks 
with similar facilities, such banks prepared to 
operate in Japan under the same conditions as 
those prescribed for The National City Bank may 
make application to open or reopen branches in 
Japan. Similarly, since the commanding officer 
of the occupation forces of other Allied nations 
in Japan may as a matter of military necessity 
require non-commercial banking facilities for his 
troops, banks of other Allied nations will be per- 
mitted to open or reopen branches in Japan under 
the same conditions applicable to American 
branch banks. 

lor American banks authorized to open or re- 
open branches in Japan the State Department will 
arrange for the issuance of passports and the 
Treasury Department will issue licenses permitting 
communication subject to the following conditions : 
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1. Such communication shall relate only to 
operations of the branch bank in Japan which are 
authorized by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. 

2. The text of all incoming and outgoing com- 
munications will be submitted by the representa- 
tives of the banks in Japan to the appropriate staff 
section of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. 

3. In the event telecommunication facilities are 
utilized all messages from the United States to 
Japan are prepaid in dollars and all messages from 
Japan to the United States are sent collect in dol- 
lars at the United States terminal. 

4. All communications from the bank in the 
United States to its branch in Japan are addressed 
to the designated representatives in Japan in care 
of the appropriate staff section designated by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan. 


Applications for permission to open or reopen 
branch banks in Japan should be addressed to the 
Department of State, attention of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs. 





UNESCO— Continued from page 629. 





of the mind and of the spirit—in the education of 
children, and the full and just information of the 
citizens, and the fullest possible development of 
science and scholarship and the fine arts. 

I have heard it said that the people of the United 
States were not interested in matters of education 
and science and culture. Nothing I have seen 
during my life—certainly nothing I have seen in 
the years of the war and the months after it—would 
give any support whatever to that assertion. On 
the contrary, I think the history of the American 
people and their frequent expressions of opinion 
have clearly demonstrated that they attach greater 
importance to education and science and to all 
those forms of human expression through which 
their life as a people has been developed than they 
attach to anything else except—if it is an excep- 
tion—their religious faith. 

My colleagues on the American Delegation to 


the London conference will be able to report to the 
committee on the details of the constitution. My 
own report to the Secretary of State, to which I 
have referred above, sums up my own opinions on 
that subject, if my own opinions are considered 
relevant. I cannot, however, too strongly assert 
my personal conviction and belief that UNESCO 
is not only an important part of the group of or- 
ganizations which will compose the UNO, but is 
also an instrument of particular importance to the 
people of this country. 

How much it will accomplish in fact will depend 
upon the men who staff it and the warmth with 
which it is supported by the member governments. 
The constitution drafted at London does, however, 
create an instrument of which use can be made, 
should the men be found and should the nations so 
desire. 

Very respectfully submitted 
ArciipaLtp MacLetsu 
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Purchase of Natural Rubber 
From Malaya 


{ Released to the press April 4] 
Price negotiations have been concluded whereby 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, through 
its subsidiary, the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, will purchase all natural rubber, allocated to 
the United States by the Combined Rubber Com- 
mittee, from Malaya at a price of 2014 cents (U.S. 
currency) a pound for standard top grades, deliv- 
ered free on board ocean-going steamer at Far 
Eastern port. This extends, through June 30, 
1946, the previous agreement which applied to de- 
liveries from V-—J Day through March 31, 1946. 
Similar price arrangements are in force with the 
Governments of France and the Netherlands. 


U.S. Policy in Korea 


[Released to the press April 5] 

The Department of State has found no basis in 
fact for rumors to the effect that there is a uni- 
lateral move underway by U.S. forces in Southern 
Korea to turn over affairs to Koreans there. In 
line with our desire to expedite the emergence of a 
free, united, and independent Korea, the U.S. 
Military Government authorities in Southern 
Korea have since their arrival there in September 
1945 encouraged qualified Koreans to take over cer- 
tain functions in order that they may assume re- 
sponsibilities and obtain experience in govern- 
mental administration looking toward the ultimate 
assumption by Koreans of full governmental 
responsibilities. 

This Government favors the early establishment 
of a provisional Korean democratic government 
for all of Korea, as contemplated under the terms 
of the agreement reached in Moscow in December 
1945. To that end the joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Com- 
mission now meeting in Seoul has been charged by 
the two Governments with consulting Korean 
democratic parties and social organizations in or- 
der to accomplish the establishment of a Korean 
provisional government. 


g? 
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: , 
U.S. Withdrawal From 
Galapagos Base 
[Released to the press April 6} 
The United States Government has inform 
the Ecuadoran Government, following an exten 
sive exchange of views between the two Govern 
ments about the future disposition of the base, that 
the United States will have completely withdraw 
from the Galapagos base by July 1, 1946. Iti 
anticipated that this base, which was construct 
and used by United States military forces durin 
the war by agreement between the two countries, 
will be reduced to a minimum operational status 
by May 1. 


Our Relations With 


Great Britain 


On March 30 Anglo-American relations and 
their significance in our foreign policy were dis- 
cussed on the NBC University of the Air series 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy”. Participants in 
the broadcast were John G. Winant, retiring Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and U. S. Representa- 
tive on the United Nations Economie and Social 
Council; and Edward T, Wailes, Chief of the Di- 
vision of British Commonwealth Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

For text of the broadcast see Department of 
State press release 205 of March 30. 


Corrigendum 


In the Butierin of March 31, 1946, page 527, 
the footnote to the Fourth Council Session of 


UNRRA should read— 


Made on March 17, 1946, on behalf of Assistant Secretary 
Clayton by C. Tyler Wood, Special Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary Clayton and first alternate on the U.S. Delega- 
tion, and released to the press on the same date. 
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